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RECENT POLITICAL CRISES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


WILLIAM THOMAS MORGAN 


HE political confusion in Britain today is probably the 

greatest in all her history, certainly since the great Re- 
form Bill of 1832. It strongly suggests Horace Walpole’s 
remark anent the military situation in 1759, that one had to 
inquire carefully at the coffee-houses every morning for fear 
of missing a victory. Almost every week for the last twelve 
months has produced a political “crisis” of some sort, which 
is not so surprising if we bear in mind that the present gov- 
ernment in England is supported by a minority of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. On one occasion the Labor 
ministry escaped defeat over the coal bill by the narrow mar- 
gin of eight votes; only a few weeks later it managed to pro- 
ceed with the same measure with the small majority of nine; 
later still, it was defeated by eight votes on the same bill; yet 
more recently, it contrived to escape the necessity of a disso- 
lution by three votes only because some of the Liberals re- 
fused to obey the command of the party “Whips.” During 
the same interval we have evidence of internal divisions in 
all three parties with the possibility of dissolutions in April, 
May, July, and November. Only a political expert could de- 
termine which of the leaders of these parties has had the most 
trying time. 

In the same interval we have witnessed the birth of a two- 
headed fourth party, which has as its primary aim the devel- 
opment of a protectionist policy in England, the home of free 
trade. It is not true, however, that Britain has always been a 
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free trade nation; in fact the policy in England is less than a 
century old. Mercantilism and protection are the old policies; 
free trade, or laissez faire, is relatively new. Until the close 
of the eighteenth century each government regulated the lives 
of its people for the good of the state which was concerned 
with protecting itself against its neighbors in an economic as 
well as a military way. In England laws were passed pro- 
viding that all good Christians should eat fish two days a 
week instead of one, for this would encourage the fisheries 
and increase the number of fishermen, whence the nation in 
time of war could draw a ready supply of good sailors. When 
the woolen industry claimed to be in a languishing condition, 
Parliament decreed that for the future all corpses should be 
buried in woolen shrouds. Agriculture was stimulated by 
bounties known as the Corn Laws on the ground that if farm- 
ing prospered, the number of lusty agricultural laborers 
would increase, thereby guaranteeing the finest of raw mate- 
rial (cannon-fodder) for His Majesty’s army. 

Although the mercantilist doctrine began to wear thin by 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it was not until the re- 
sults of the Industrial Revolution became apparent and the 
implications of the theories laid down in Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations were understood that statesmen began to 
think of permitting industries to develop along “natural” eco- 
nomic lines without legislative interference. The crisis in the 
struggle between mercantilism and free trade came in the 
attempt to repeal the Corn Laws which guaranteed a good 
price for all English cereals. The factory owners and the 
factory workers discovered that, thanks to the Corn Laws, 
the cost of the food of the workers was being increased, and 
that all classes were being mulcted in the price of their daily 
bread for the benefit of the landed aristocracy. The bour- 
geoisie by organizing the Anti-Corn Law League along strictly 
business lines, were able, in conjunction with the Irish fam- 
ine, to persuade Sir Robert Peel, the Conservative leader, to 
repeal the Corn Laws, although by so doing he wrecked his 
party which rested upon the landed classes. 
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A beginning of the free trade movement had been made 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws, but this important meas- 
ure was now supplemented by the repeal of the Navigation 
Acts and the free trade budgets of Gladstone. Consequently, 
with the acceptance of Cobden’s reciprocity treaty with France 
in 1860 the policy of free trade was full blown. During the 
half century and more to the World War, Britain was defi- 
nitely committed to the policy of free imports except for fire- 
arms, liquor, tobacco, harmful drugs, tea, coffee, and cocoa. 
Soon after the close of the century, however, Joseph Cham- 
berlain became greatly interested in moderate protection and 
imperial preference. Unfortunately, perhaps, Britain had 
embarked upon the Boer War, at the end of which Britain 
was satiated with aggressive imperialism and imperial pref- 
erence, as the two hundred and forty-five seats lost by the sup- 
porters of Chamberlain sufficiently attest. 

During the World War, however, certain so-called “key” 
industries resorted to protective duties, which were continued 
after the war in the guise of “safeguarding.” Although the 
Liberals, as the apostles of free trade, violently attacked all 
these forms of protection, they continued up to the passage of 
the second Snowden budget this summer. The number of 
industries concerned was not large, and judged by American 
standards, the duties were very low, usually around thirty 
per cent. The terrible economic decline which occurred in 
England after the war led to heart-searching on the part of 
all the parties. By the autumn of 1923 the problem of un- 
employment had become so serious that the Conservative 
party, which was then in power, came out for moderate pro- 
tection (usually referred to as “safeguarding” ) and imperial 
preference as their program for fighting the election. 

During the canvass, although the Conservatives an- 
nounced that they would not countenance food taxes, the Lib- 
erals and Socialists attacked the Conservative program as 
certain to increase the cost of living. When the result of the 
pollings were announced, the Conservatives, who had a large, 
unwieldy majority in the Commons at the dissolution, found 


. 
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themselves in the minority, and were soon forced out by a 
combination of Liberals and Socialists. Despite the political 
rebukes of 1906 and 1923, an influential section of the party 
led by Mr. Baldwin still hungered and thirsted after imperial 
preference and moderate protection, calling attention until 
some months ago to the unprecedented prosperity of the 
United States under a tariff of Himalayan proportions. It is 
interesting, moreover, to note the similarity of their argu- 
ments in favor of tariffs with those of the Cleveland-McKin- 
ley era in the United States. 

The Conservative group, favoring safeguarding and im- 
perial preference, received little attention in the elections of 
1924 and 1929, for the central organization of the party 
feared the cry of food taxes as they did the plague. Even 
their modest program of safeguarding was kept carefully in 
the background. Having lost their great majority and their 
lease on power in May, 1929, the Conservatives have been 
nervous ever since, and the rank and file have done consider- 
able quiet thinking. During the progress of the election can- 
vass last year the press barons, Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Rothermere, together with Mr. J. L. Garvin, editor of the Ob- 
server, kept insisting that the party should have stressed 
“Unemployment and Imperial Development,” and that had it 
taken that strong line instead of “Safety First,” victory might 
have resulted at the polls. 


II 


The highly serious economic condition of the country has 
helped to increase the number of people favorable to tariffs 
in England. There is no blinking the fact that Britain is in 
a truly serious economic plight. Considerably more than two 
million people are unemployed or unemployable. This has 
been an increase of a million in a year and the number is 
still rising. According to Mr. J. H. Thomas, of the cabinet, 
English freight rates are only 84% of what they had been 
in 1913; yet shipping costs are 170% of those in that year, 
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yet the handling of bulk cargoes cost 60% more than at some 
of the Continental ports. The president of the British Cham- 
ber of Shipping gave figures to show that English freight 
rates to Australia, La Plata, and Vancouver were only about 
half what they were nearly two years ago. According to 
Sir Robert Horne, world trade has increased 20% since the 
war, but British trade has actually declined 17% ; only with 
the Empire has English trade increased, and even there it is 
showing a relative decline on account of the merciless compe- 
tition of the United States. 

Each succeeding year seems to show an increasingly un- 

favorable trade balance, a fact which is distinctly alarming 
even to the Labor Government in a country whose very ex- 
istence depends upon trade. Last year British imports in- 
creased by some £26,000,000, whereas exports increased only 
£6,000,000. Last September the balance was still highly un- 
favorable, for the imports were £20,000,000 less than the 
previous September while the exports were £12,000,000 less, a 
general decline of 20%. This discouraging situation was due 
in part to the fact that before the war Europe took 34% of 
British exports, whereas now it takes only 28%. In 1913 
England carried one-seventh of the world’s commerce, now 
only one-tenth. England is facing, so far as statesmen can 
discern, increasing competition from a rejuvenated Germany, 
which in the last few months has replaced Britain as the sec- 
ond exporting nation of the world. Even more does English 
business fear competition from the United States, which is al- 
ready exporting 8% of her manufactures, and is determined 
by high-powered salesmanship to increase the amount in a 
country which has little in the way of tariff barriers to prevent 
it. This last fear is certainly not groundless, for everywhere 
one goes in the British Isles all the better known American 
drugs, toilet articles, and automobiles are for sale. After the 
‘economic slump in America a year ago, it is only natural that 
American manufacturers should seek to compensate them- 
selves for the loss of domestic markets by developing new ones 
abroad. 
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Such evidences of economic depression have given Eng- 
lishmen much food for thought. Many find hope only in pro- 
tection and imperial preference, which Mr. Baldwin has dis- 
counted in advance by his refusal to entertain the idea of food 
taxes. In his official pronouncement as the leader of the Con- 
servative party in November, 1929, he demanded for the party 
in case it returned again to power, a free hand with reference 
to safeguarding, and insisted that although the party was 
definitely friendly to the development of closer economic ties 
with the empire, it could not go so far as to tax foreign food 
imported into England. Without such a preference in their 
behalf the Dominions would profit little by the policy of im- 
perial preference. The development of an imperial policy 
seemed definitely estopped at the very moment Lord Mel- 
chett, Jan Smuts, and the press barons were endeavoring to 
build up closer economic and political bonds between parts of 
the empire, with an Imperial Conference in the offing. 

Lord Beaverbrook was most unhappy over it all, because 
he was convinced that the economic recovery of Britain was 
impossible without the establishment of empire free trade. 
Lord Rothermere was also interested in any move towards 
closer imperial relations. With the encouragement of Lord 
Rothermere and others who favored the idea of an economic 
union of the British Empire, Lord Beaverbrook last Decem- 
ber launched his “empire crusade.” His program was inter- 
esting: 

1. To develop the industries and resources of all parts of the British 
Empire to fullest possible extent, and for that purpose to make of 
the Empire a single economic unit, removing as far as possible all 
obstacles to Freedom of Trade between its constituent parts. 

2. To make the resources of the British Empire, both financial and 

. material, more fully available to producers, distributors and con- 
sumers in every portion of it. 

3. To erect such Tariffs between the British Empire and all foreign 
countries as may be found necessary to realize these ideals. 


To this enthusiastic press magnate such a program would 
serve as a sovereign specific for the worst of the ills from 
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which England and the empire are suffering at the present 
time, particularly England herself. This was proclaimed at 
the same time as his platform: 

We believe that the potential resources of the Empire in men and money, 
in food and raw materials of every kind, if organized and developed 
with energy and resolution, would enable us, with a few years’ effort 
to get rid of unemployment and materially raise the standard of wages 


and living at home and greatly increase the wealth of every part of the 
Empire. 


With all the publicity afforded by the popular newspapers 
of the newspaper lords behind it, this “crusade” was started. 
The call for members was well received for a time, and within 
a few weeks.some two hundred thousand members were en- 
rolled. The pages of all the publications of Lord Beaver- 
brook and Lord Rothermere were filled with propaganda fa- 
vorable to the idea of empire free trade. Editorials screamed, 
and headlines besought one to join the great movement and 
demand that the Conservative party take a definite stand on 
empire free trade and tariffs against other countries. Mr. 
Baldwin blessed the idea of retaliatory tariffs, but he remained 
firm in his stand against food taxes. No important member 
of the Conservative party came forth as the champion of the 
“crusade,” even though several indicated that they were in 
sympathy with the general principle of closer economic unity 
within the empire. 

As a consequence, Lord Beaverbrook soon began to weary 
in his well-doing, as the dominions did not accept his idea with 
any enthusiasm and the House of Lords turned away un- 
moved by his impassioned plea for empire free trade. At this 
point Lord Rothermere suggested that they organize a sep- 
arate party to promote their program, because in his opinion, 
the leaders of all the existing parties seemed moribund. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s organs, such as the Daily Express, now blos- 
- somed forth with glaring headlines calling for the organi- 
zation of the “United Empire Party,” whose sole and single 
aim should be free trade within the empire. With such strong 
press support the new party apparently did nicely for a time: 
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but again the outstanding Conservatives would have none of 
it, if it were to insist upon food taxes, and without such taxes 
imperial preference became mere verbiage. Mr. Baldwin had 
been slightly critical of the “crusade,” but he was much more 
censorious of the “United Empire Party,” which at Lord 
Rothermere’s suggestion decided to organize for carrying on 
an electoral campaign in the constituencies. This noble lord 
also made it known that he would personally finance as many 
as fifty candidates in London and southern England to wage 
a battle for empire free trade and some other principles for 
which he held a fighting brief. 

Some of the Conservative leaders may have been more 

than a trifle apprehensive at the prospect of contesting con- 
stituencies alongside candidates of the new party. Mr. Ram- 
say Muir, the new chairman of the Liberal Council, noted in 
an address that although he considered Lord Beaverbrook’s 
program as “most pestilential and dangerous nonsense,” he 
might as a Liberal wish “more power to his elbow,” as the 
advent of the new party candidates would mean two hundred 
Liberals in the next House of Commons. Important Con- 
servatives called attention to the hostility of the dominions to 
any attempt to impose a free trade policy upon them while 
they were engaged in building up their infant industries be- 
hind constantly increasing tariff walls, and insisted that the 
English masses would never submit to an increase in the cost 
of their daily food. Mr. Baldwin at this time actually went 
out of his way to assure the public that he favored empire 
free trade in theory, but that in practice the policy was abso- 
lutely out of the realm of practical politics. He then went 
on to explain his position in a well-reasoned argument. The 
Manchester Guardian summarized the situation in a brilliant 
editorial : 
No scheme of Empire Free Trade can be worked out which is not 
wrecked upon either or both of the following facts: that the Dominions 
will not allow British manufactures to compete with their own estab- 
lished industries, and that we can give no effective preference to the 
Empire as a whole without taxing food and raw materials. 
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Meanwhile the empire was being heard from, but in ways 
that did not gladden the hearts of the two press magnates. 
Australia had increased her tariffs decidedly and signified 
through her Labor premier her hostility to lower duties, in 
view of the determination of the MacDonald Government to 
reduce the small amount of imperial preference that still ex- 
isted in England. The Melbourne Argus referred to these 
duties as a “miserable pretence,” and believes that in England 
“the homely argument of a dearer breakfast has more force 
than the comparatively remote consideration of Imperial Eco- 
nomic Unity.” Canada, according to the Times correspondent 
at Ottawa, has shown no “noticeable enthusiasm” for the new 
party, although Lord Beaverbrook, himself a Canadian, claims 
that two important morning papers in Toronto have come out 
in support of his ideas. An outstanding Conservative leader, 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, criticised the reception of the idea over- 
seas, by saying, 

The policy . . . has not received the support of a single Government 
or a single leading statesman in any part of the overseas Empire. A 


fortnight ago it was denounced in strong terms by the Prime Minister 
of Australia. 


Although the new party did not seem to be disturbing the 
dominions particularly, Conservative leaders were becoming 
increasingly restless, as was Lord Beaverbrook likewise, al- 
though for different reasons. The owner of the Express was 
distinctly discouraged at the failure of his slogans to win 
over the Conservative leaders, whereas the Conservative cen- 
tral organization began to fear serious desertions from its 
own ranks, if not indeed a split in the party, over imperial 
problems. This had happened in 1903, and moreover the Labor 
party was likely to convert such a division to its own advan- 
tage by bringing about a dissolution in the hope of securing a 

‘majority independent of the Liberals. The Observer solemnly 
warned the Conservative leaders of the possibility of a dis- 
solution in April after Mr. Snowden had introduced his bud- 
get, and of another May election. This danger brought about 
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a conciliatory attitude both on the part of the Conservative 
leaders and Lord Beaverbrook, although the other press mag- 
nate was not so tractable and continued steadfast in his own 
opinion to the end. 

Sir Robert Horne, one of the financial lights of the Con- 
servative party, tried to show that in reality Mr. Baldwin and. 
Lord Beaverbrook were essentially in accord with reference 
to protection and imperial preference. This overture was wel- 
comed by Lord Beaverbrook, who himself held out the olive 
branch in speeches at Gloucester and Stroud. A conference 
was next arranged between Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaver- 
brook. In fact there were two, in the first of which the latter 
suggested that in case suitable arrangements would be made: 
with the dominions, the question of food taxes in England 
might be submitted to a referendum. Mr. Baldwin then con- 
sulted his badly frightened “Shadow Cabinet,” and at last 
reluctantly agreed to support the idea before the meeting of 
the Central Council of his party the next day. They next 
wrestled with Lord Rothermere, who finally made his condi- 
tional submission at 3 A.M., leaving Mr. Baldwin free to 
proceed with his compromise, which aimed at the re-absorption 
of the new party by the Conservatives. 

Mr. Baldwin promised that if the Conservatives were re- 
turned to power, he would at once enter into consultation with 
the governments of the various parts of the empire, looking 
towards reciprocal agreements with reference to raw mate- 
rials, food, and manufactures. If satisfactory arrangements. 
could be agreed upon with the people of the empire, he would. 
then submit the question of food taxes to a referendum at 
some time other than a general election in the hope of keeping 
the entire imperial economic policy free from English domes- 
tic politics and the shifting of parties in England. The Con- 
servative leaders were greatly relieved, and Lord Beaver- 
brook, if we are to believe his own newspaper, was delighted 
that the Conservative party had accepted his ideas as its 
own. He straightway called off his campaign, and announced 
that any supporter of his ideas had by the same token become 
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a supporter of Mr. Baldwin. Lord Rothermere, however, re- 
mained the fly in the ointment, for he insisted upon going on 
with his own campaign against excessive extravagance, par- 
ticularly with reference to the “dole” and Singapore. 

The Baldwin-Beaverbrook rapprochement called for lively 
comment from the press. The Guardian spoke of it as Mr. 
Baldwin’s “dodge, by which he hopes to buy off two political 
highwaymen, who have held him up as he ambled along his 
political road.” The Nation and Athenaeum referred to Mr. 
Baldwin’s “Surrender” ; the Saturday Review said that “Mr. 
Baldwin Accepts,” and the Spectator noted that “the collapse 
of the New Party has been the event of the week.” 


III 


Another crisis apparently had passed, and the possibility 
of the Socialists seeking a dissolution seemed more remote. 
The truth was that the arrangement suited no one. The Lib- 
erals sensed the loss of a glorious political opportunity ; Lord 
Beaverbrook soon began to feel that he had gained too little, 
and Mr. Baldwin that he had conceded too much. To relieve 
his feelings, and at the same time to keep the issue of safe- 
guarding before the public, Mr. Baldwin moved a vote of 
censure on Mr. Snowden for refusing to divulge his policy 
with reference to the safeguarded industries. There was 
some fear, on account of the narrow escapes of the Govern- 
ment over the coal bill, that this motion might bring down the 
MacDonald ministry, but with the united support of the Lib- 
erals it weathered this storm much more comfortably than 
some of the earlier ones. 

Had the Conservatives been united behind the referendum 
idea, it might have carried considerable weight in Parliament 
_ and in the country. But they decidedly were not. It was not 
long until the Marquis of Salisbury, the Conservative leader 
in the House of Lords, wrote a letter to the Times, opposing 
the idea of imperial economic unity, and the Conservative Cen- 
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tral Office issued a memorandum, setting forth its hostility 
to food taxes. Lord Beaverbrook held that these pronounce- 
ments were hostile to the spirit, if not to the letter of his 
agreement with Mr. Baldwin. Considerably encouraged by 
the success in the West Fulham by-election of a candidate, 
who had come out definitely for empire free trade, the press 
baron served notice that he was through with the idea of 
referendum. Three weeks later, Mr. Baldwin apparently 
crossed the Rubicon in his address at Suffolk on agricultural 
policy, when he came out emphatically against import duties on 
food and favored a guaranteed price for wheat. 

According to the Times this speech was well received in 
the country, but it infuriated the press magnates. Several 
days later Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail carried a pointed 
letter from his colleague in publicity, complaining that Mr. 
Baldwin had not played fair with the “crusade,” and sug- 
gested that the movement be once more revived by subscrip- 
tions sent directly to himself. At the same time Lord Rother- 
mere wrote a letter to the effect that he would not support Mr. 
Baldwin in another election canvass, unless he knew before- 
hand the names of eight or nine of the ministry which Mr. 
Baldwin would call upon to form a government. Meanwhile 
Lord Beaverbrook trumpeted far and wide in favor of a 
thorough-going policy of empire free trade and protection. 

Mr. Baldwin met the propaganda of the press barons by 
a frontal attack upon them. He likened their policy to that 
of Mr. Hearst in America, and insisted that the fourth party 
candidates would be a stench in the nostrils of the nation. 
With reference to Lord Rothermere’s ultimatum, he said, “a 
more preposterous and insolent demand was never made to 
the leader of any political party. I repudiate it with contempt, 
and I will fight that attempt at domination to the end.” For 
a season, but a very brief season, it seemed that Mr. Baldwin 
had reéstablished himself as the party leader. His peculiar 
position, however, was soon revealed in the North Norfolk 
by-election, where the Conservative candidate stood as an 
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empire free trader, with the personal support of Lord Beaver- 
brook and the blessing of Mr. Baldwin! 

The economic pressure from mounting unemployment and 
the incessant clamor of the popular press for empire economic 
unity helped unsettle Mr. Baldwin’s kindly mind once more. 
His habitual vacillation was also aided by the pronouncements 
of the trades unions and the great banking organizations of 
Great Britain. The economic committee of the General Coun- 
cil of the Trade Union Congress pronounced in favor of closer 
economic relations with the empire. During the same weeks 
the financial interests, at last thoroughly alarmed by the 
canker of unemployment, have expressed themselves through 
the spokesmen of the five great banking organizations, as 
friendly to moderate protection and closer economic relations 
within the empire. In addition, the Congress of the Feder- 
ation of Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire passed 
resolutions of the same tenor, calling upon the English people 
to give it all thoughtful consideration, as did the Trades 
Union Congress and the Federation of British Industries in a 
joint memorandum addressed to Mr. MacDonald. All this, 
moreover, came up on the eve of the assembling of another 
Imperial Conference in London this autumn. 

As a result of all this pressure, emphasized in a peculiar 
degree by the steady increase of unemployment and a terrible 
trade depression of universal proportions, a growing number 
of people have become impressed with the necessity of taking 
summary measures to arrest the mounting number of the un- 
employed. Subjected to the devastating fire of the popular 
press, Mr. Baldwin finally gave way, and Mr. J. C. C. Davis- 
son resigned as chairman of the Conservative party. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain succeeded to the post and a reorganiza- 
tion of the party is now under way. In recent days it would 
seem that Mr. Baldwin has gone again to Canossa if the polit- 
ical comedies at the by-elections at Bromley and Paddington 
are an index. Both he and Mr. Chamberlain are now favor- 
ing a more clear-cut policy of protection; they have also re- 
pudiated the referendum, and are no longer so averse to the 
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imposition of duties on food. The Herald, the mouthpiece of 
the Labor party, suggests that Mr. Baldwin has surrendered 
to the press barons, who are still scheming to rid themselves 
of his leadership. It is more than possible that they may suc- 
ceed in the near future as it is clear that Mr. Baldwin is be- 
coming weary of his thankless task. 

At the present time the Conservatives are committed to a 
policy of safeguarding and imperial preference, which may be 
pushed so far as to amount substantially to empire free trade, 
thus welding the British Empire into an economic unit. All 
this, despite the fact that the empire seems much less inclined 
towards free trade than it did some months ago. In fact, 
political and economic developments in Australia, South 
Africa, and Canada definitely suggested that they are becom- 
ing more hostile to such a policy. Meanwhile, Mr. MacDon- 
ald attempted to raise the Imperial Conference above purely 
party considerations, by permitting Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Lloyd George to select a part of the British delegates. This 
conference has been a disappointment to the dominions and 
mother country alike. The Canadian premier suggested a 
preferential tariff of 10% over and above existing schedules, 
on which he was supported by the other dominions. The Labor 
Government, guided by Mr. Snowden, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, repudiated the suggestion in emphatic terms. 
In his desperation Mr. Baldwin attempted to make political 
capital out of the situation, which for a moment seemed to 
threaten a dissolution, but without success, partly on account 
of the captiousness of Lord Beaverbrook and his popular or- 
gans. Apparently the conference has served only to accen- 
tuate the economic differences between the mother country and 
the dominions, 


IV 


While Mr. Baldwin was having his trials at the hands of 
the empire free traders, the Liberals and Laborites were also 
having their internal squabbles. Most of the Liberal diffi- 
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culties have arisen over the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George 
and his attempts to codperate with the Laborites. When the 
premier appealed to the Liberals and Conservatives to forget 
their political differences and codperate with the government 
of the day in seeking a solution for unemployment, Mr. Lloyd 
George pledged his small party to join in a conference for 
that purpose; but Mr. Baldwin refused to codperate on the 
ground that the subject of safeguarding would not be included 
in the scope of the conversations. A lengthy conference of 
representatives of the three parties over electoral reform came 
to nothing because the Liberals alone displayed any enthusi- 
asm for proportional representation and the alternative vote. 

Mr. Lloyd George had insisted upon some modifications 
of the coal bill, although some of his party refused to follow 
his suggestions at the time of the divisions. When the Snow- 
den budget was under consideration, the Liberals insisted 
upon a relatively unimportant amendment with reference to 
the income tax at a time when the attendance of Labor mem- 
bers was much smaller than usual. The Conservatives, learn- 
ing that the Liberals were going to divide the house, secreted 
a large number of their members nearby until the division 
was called. Wheu the result was announced, Mr. Snowden 
learned with astonishment that his party had escaped anni- 
hilation by only two votes, and that only because important 
Liberals had refused to obey the party Whips in voting 
against the government. 

Nothing more clearly illustrates the disturbed condition of 
politics than this incident, for an election was almost forced 
upon the country at a time when none of the parties wished it. 
Thoughtful members of all three parties were furiously 
angry over this division. The Laborites, thoroughly alarmed 
at the narrowness of their escape, were enraged at the Lib- 
erals, who had presumably entered into a sort of pact with 


them against the Conservatives. Although the Liberal amend- 


ment was a good one, it was not of sufficient importance to 
warrant making it a test of party strength. Why Mr. Lloyd 
George insisted upon it is somewhat of a mystery, unless we 
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are to believe that he did not realize there was any danger of 
the Laborites being outvoted. It is equally inexplicable why 
the Conservatives should have sought by an old ruse to turn 
the Laborites out, for certainly they are in no position to take 
over the government. Mr. Garvin made it clear that if Mr. 
MacDonald had been defeated, he would in all probability not 
have dissolved Parliament. By resigning he would have 
forced Mr. Baldwin to go to the country with a divided party 
and possibly a hostile press behind him, with the probable re- 
sult that both the Laborites and Liberals, by raising the battle 
cry over food taxes, would have increased their membership 
in the Commons. In recent days, moreover, the premier has 
made it clear that he would carry on until forced out, and the 
king’s speech from the throne with its promise of electoral 
reform suggests a definite working agreement with the 
Liberals. 

In recent months, Mr. MacDonald has been in frequent 
conference with Mr. Lloyd George upon all the important 
questions that must come up in the present Parliament, par- 
ticularly unemployment and imperial relations. The result of 
those conferences remains a secret, although it is apparent that 
the two Celtic statesmen have not always seen eye to eye on 
the matters discussed. That has been clear from the recent 
attack of Mr. Lloyd George on the change in the government’s 
policy with reference to the Arabs and Hebrews in Palestine. 


The Socialists have been fully as unhappy as the Con- 
servatives and Liberals. The party is too new to know the 
real meaning of discipline. The Left Wing, represented by 
the Independent Labor Party, has been disgruntled from the 
beginning of the present ministry, and its discontent has 
grown with the increase of unemployment. A small group 
led by Mr. Maxton has as often opposed as it has supported 
the government. In recent weeks a greater number of the 
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rank and file of the party has been insisting upon more con- 
structive legislation, particularly with reference to unemploy- 
ment. Under the inspiration of Sir Oswald Mosley, chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and son-in-law of the late 
Marquis of Curzon, a recent adherent of the Labor party, a 
detailed memorandum dealing with unemployment, known as 
the Mosley-Lansbury amendment, was presented to the Labor 
Government. When the cabinet refused to take it up, Mosley 
theatrically insisted upon resigning his office as a protest. 
Although his example was not followed by other Laborites, 
their independence has tended to increase, and at the close of 
the last session the entire strength of the I. L. P. voted against 
the government. At the recent congress of the Labor Party, 
Mosley led all the candidates in poll for members of the Coun- 
cil of the party. 

The Labor Government has been in power some eighteen 
months. At any other time its record might be considered a 
good one, but economic discontent is so great that no one is 
satisfied with its achievements. Yet it started out with great 
possibilities. Soon after Labor came into power Mr. Snow- 
den won golden laurels, and aroused the enthusiasm of even 
the diehard Tories by his protection of British interests at the 
Hague Conference. Immediately thereafter, Mr. MacDonald 
visited America, and was received with such an acclaim as no 
foreigner has ever received at our hands. Then came the con- 
fidential conversations on disarmament between Mr. Dawes, 
the American ambassador, and the British premier, in prep- 
aration for the five-power naval conference. This conference 
aroused such great interest and such lively anticipations 
among all lovers of peace, that its modest achievements dis- 
appointed the expectant public and left many persons with the 
idea that it has in reality speeded up armaments. 

Unfortunately Labor’s plans for remedying unemploy- 
ment fell upon unhappy times, for it has been accompanied 
by economic depressions over all western and central Europe, 
America, and the British Empire. Difficult as it was to re- 
capture markets lost since the war, it has now become impos- 
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sible even to retain those already gained. As a consequence, 
unemployment has increased more than 80% since Labor took 
over the government, and the end is not yet. Mr. MacDonald 
has earnestly sought to study and solve the problem of British 
India, and much good may come from the monumental Simon 
report. Even the most optimistic statesmen have been amazed 
at the conciliatoriness of Moslem and Hindu alike at the pres- 
ent Indian conference. Labor has grappled with the terrible 
housing problem, and has strenuously endeavored to reform 
that most chaotic industry, the coal trade. Something also 
has been done about land drainage, and a comprehensive road 
transport bill has just been passed. A serious beginning has 
been made, but it is only a beginning. Meanwhile, the Inde- 
pendent Laborites call attention to the failure to do much for 
education or to repeal the obnoxious Trade Disputes Acts. 

In his outward expression, the Englishman has never been 
a pronounced optimist, but in recent months he has become a 
confirmed pessimist. He has entered the tenth winter of his 
discontent, with the possibility that the number of unem- 
ployed may reach two and a half million. Even in the darkest 
moments of the war the average British was never so despond- 
ent as now. The Labor Government has apparently let him 
down, as did the Conservatives before it; now he is beginning 
to think “a plague on all your parties.” If an election should 
be held now, anything may happen, for the majority of the 
voters are both desperate and sullen. Under such condi- 
tions it is possible, if not probable, that the English people 
may foreswear their allegiance to free trade, and worship with 
fresh enthusiasm the new gods of safeguarding and imperial 
economic unity. In the present confused state of politics, 
none of the parties wish an election, but public opinion may 
yet force it upon the party leaders in spite of their opposition. 
Then anything may happen. 


THE SOUTH EXAMINES ITSELF 
J. FRED RIPPY 


HE introspective tendency is by no means a new mental 
state in the South. The region has in fact been self- 
conscious since 1789. An agrarian society—a planter society 
based upon negro slavery, if you please—, it was constantly 
on the defensive during the ante-bellum period, for it was a 
conscious minority striving to protect its interests by invoking 
in turn local self-government, checks and balances (the con- 
current voice) in the executive, legislative, and judicial depart- 
ments, and constitutional guarantees. When, one after the 
other, these failed to furnish adequate protection, the South 
struck for national independence only to register a fourth 
failure." Then came Reconstruction, followed by twenty 
years of brooding over the past, defending the “Lost Cause,” 
and romancing about the cavaliers and ladies of bygone days. 
The present tendency toward self-examination is not new; 
but it is calm, thorough, and scientific. It is also forward- 
looking, if not always hopeful. 
Within less than a decade Southern investigators of the 
Contemporary South have published a small library of valu- 
able works. The writer now has upon his table ten? of 


* Jesse T. Carpenter, The South as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861. New York, 
New York University Press, 1930. 


* Here is the list: 


(1) Broadus Mitchell, The Rise of the Cotton Mills in the South. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1921 

(2) Holland Thompson, The New South. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1921. 

(3) Edwin Mims, The Advancing South. Garden City, Doubleday, 
Page, and Company, 1926. 

(4) Harriet L. Herring, Welfare Work in Mill Villages. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1929. 

(5) Jennings J. Rhyne, Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their 
Villages. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1930. 

(6) Rupert B. Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1930. 

(7) Claudius T. Murchison, King Cotton is Sick. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1930. 
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them which he ardently recommends to all who are interested 
in the region. 

First to appear was Mitchell’s survey of the rise of the 
Southern cotton mills. After an examination of the industrial 
background of the region, the author concludes that the cotton 
mill development “first substantially showed itself and had 
its complete genesis about the year 1880.” He dwells largely 
upon the period between that date and 1900, but occasionally 
refers to subsequent events. He finds that the chief sources 
of capital for starting the mills was local, that the original 
management was local, that nearly all of the enterprises were 
profitable to the capitalists, and that the “poor whites” who 
supplied the labor improved their condition by entering the 
mills. Writing before the recent labor difficulties and the 
recent economic slump, he looks upon the founding of the 
mills as a distinctly progressive movement and evinces enthusi- 
asm for it. 

Thompson’s New South surveys the history of the region 
since 1876, giving special emphasis to contemporary condi- 
tions. Although not published until 1921, the account does 
not run far beyond 1917. The rule of the Confederate Colo- 
nels, the subsequent seizure of the political machinery by the 
common man, the disfranchisement of the negro, educational 
progress, and recent improvement in race relations are noted. 
Nor does the author fail to point out the mediocre talent of 
most of the recent political leaders. The somewhat depress- 
ing condition of labor is also set forth, as well as the unsatis- 
factory condition of the farmers, although the prosperous 
era of the World War is noticed. In fact, war prosperity 
probably caused the author to express undue optimism. Im- 
pressed by the flourishing condition of Southern industry and 
agriculture in 1919, he appears to have assumed that pros- 


(8) Clarence Heer, Income and Wages in the South. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1930. 

(9) Broadus Mitchell and George Sinclair Mitchell, The Industrial 
Revolution in the South. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 

(10) Twelve Southerners, J’ll Take My Stand. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1930. 
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perity would continue. The volume closes with the following 
optimistic statement : 

“One who knows the South must feel . . . that its most 
striking characteristic is hopefulness. The dull apathy of a 


generation ago is rapidly disappearing, and the South lifts 


up its eyes toward the future.” 

Professor Mims is almost a Pollyanna in his unflagging 
optimism with reference to the Southland. Yet his title might 
permit him to face both ways. He writes of the Advancing 
South, but his sub-title informs the reader that the book is 
composed of Stories of Progress and Reaction. Professor 
Mims must have the drama of struggle. There is in his work, 
however, nothing of Greek tragedy wherein the hero is crushed 
by the overwhelming forces of hisenvironment. The protago- 
nists of progress always win; the South advances along the 
path which leads to enlightenment and prosperity and the 
philosophy of its leaders is that of the Golden Mean. Mims’ 
volume was published in 1926 before the world depression 
arrived. 

Miss Harriet L. Herring writes accurately and impartially 
of welfare work in the mill villages of North Carolina. She 
neither praises nor berates the capitalists, nor does she weep 
over the fate of the workers. Yet the conditions described are 
pathetic, hardly less pathetic than has been the state of the 
Southern “‘poor whites” for many decades, whether as tenants 
on the barren farms or as laborers in the drab mill villages. 

Professor Jennings J. Rhyne has made a first-hand study 
of 500 families selected from typical mill villages of North 
Carolina. He has investigated minutely every phase of their 
life and his conclusions are significant. He says: 

“Unless an outside force interferes, it is fairly safe to con- 
clude that there is an element of cotton mill population in the 
state that is not destined to make progress along any line. 


_ The desire to improve is lacking. .. . 


“Viewing the present situation from every angle it seems 
safe to infer, however, that in spite of all the shiftlessness 
and lack of ambition on the part of some, the great bulk of the 
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mill population of the state and of the South generally has 
undergone in recent years marked improvement in all phases 
of life. Those who are lacking in the incentive to improve 
of their own accord have been benefitted by the pressure of 
public opinion, by the enforcement of the school attendance law 
and the child labor laws, and in some instances by sanely 
administered systems of industrial welfare work. . . .” 

If there are elements in the cotton mill situation which 
induce pessimism, what shall one say of the status of those who 
grow sixty per cent of the world’s cotton? In the South there 
are some five million men, women, and children engaged large- 
ly in cotton culture. “Cotton is the master of them all, in 
spring as well as autumn, in winter as in summer.” Those 
who glibly boast of the income of laborers in the United 
States and their high standard of living should read Dr. 
Rupert B. Vance’s new book. In it they will find revealed how 
far away our Utopia is, at least in the South. Cotton keeps 
the farmer busy all the year round; he confronts the risks of 
weather, weevil, and low prices, and the chances that he will 
earn a respectable living after working harder than almost 
any other laborer in the country are overwhelmingly against 
him. Not since Reconstruction has he been in a worse condi- 
tion than today. His state and that of his family is desperate, 
and the remedy is not yet in sight. 

Professor Claudius T. Murchison, writing after the stock 
market débacle and with his eye on the textile industry, says: 
“King Cotton is sick. Though his illness was somewhat inten- 
sified by the stock market crash of 1929 and the ensuing events, 
it is in no sense due to that episode. He has not been a well 
monarch since 1923. From that time to the present, with the 
exception of certain short intervals as in 1927 and the first 
half of 1929, he has been steadily growing worse.” Professor 
Murchison thinks, however, that he knows the causes and 
the remedy. What he says sounds reasonable and his book 
should commend itself to every economist and every public- 
spirited citizen. 
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Mr. Clarence Heer has presented a most illuminating 
monograph on income and wages in the South. After a care- 
ful investigation he concludes that “the average amount of 
money income per capita in the South is less than half of the 
corresponding average of the rest of the country.” The 
average farmer of the region received $519 in 1927 as a net 
return for his labor and managerial functions. In the same 
year the average earnings of the factory worker was $823. 


And this was a prosperous year! He finds that this low aver- , 


age income is “due in the main to three factors: (1) the rela- 
tively small number of persons receiving large incomes; (2) 
the lower scale of salaries and wages coupled with the small 
return per worker in southern agriculture; (3) the concen- 
tration of the working population in industries and employ- 
ments which yield a relatively low return per worker no 
matter where they are carried on.” 

Attention may now be directed to two works of outstand- 
ing critical and literary merit. If the writer of the present 
survey were permitted to have in his library only two books 
on the Contemporary South, he would cling tenaciously to 
these two. He would read them frequently and ponder their 
contents. It would hardly be an exaggeration to assert that 
the South’s concern regarding its future will be measured by 
the sale of these volumes. They will leave their readers pen- 
sive and perplexed, for they present with superior literary 
force two opposing points of view. If they inspire enough 
Southerners with the determination to think things through 
and make their decisions on the basis of a long perspective, 
the region may yet be guided by social vision, if such guidance 
is ever possible in the South or elsewhere. 

The first of these to appear is a series of essays dealing 
with the recent progress of industrialization in the South and 
emphasizing almost exclusively developments in the cotton 
mill industry since 1919. It was written by Broadus Mitchell 
and George Sinclair Mitchell. The authors are liberals— 
some would be inclined to call them radicals—, but they see 
in industry the salvation of the South. They strongly sym- 
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pathize with Southern labor, but they are so enthusiastic about 
the New South of industry that their criticism of the Old 
South and its heroes will not fail to irritate many readers. 
Space permits only one short passage: 

Of the ante-bellum leaders who “got us into trouble” they 
say: “One is not so much inclined to shed a tear for them that 
they were the knights of the ‘Lost Cause’ as that they were the 
knaves of a lost South. They took the easiest way with their 
economic environment, and were fertile in rationalizations of 
their course. They pursued a wasteful, staple agriculture; 
only a few paid more than lip service to the utility of manu- 
factures, while most of them treated industry with fear or 
contempt. . . . They grew into a personally pleasing aristoc- 
racy, allowing the poor whites to be shouldered aside into 
penury and ignorance. 

“Their vaunted chivalry was thus a mockery. They served 

their own interests. They rested their economic system upon 
the back of the chattel slave, leaving their unpropertied white 
brothers without even the measure of paternalism meted out to 
useful dependents. They were supposed to be not only free 
from the bourgeois vices of the North but exceedingly genteel. 
But their culture, if we leave aside their soft voices, was a 
myth. ... 
“The New South of industry and commerce, compared to 
the Old South of cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar, is a steel 
blade compared to a stone shard. The South produces more 
than eight billion dollars in manufactured goods. .. . It 
is experiencing an industrial revolution huge and swift. 
Through this development the South is offered a progressive 
future.” 

The second of these two exceptionally stimulating works 
boldly accepts the Southern agrarian tradition. The twelve 
Southerners whose views appear in its pages are willing to 
‘permit a certain degree of industrialization, but they desire 
the farm to rule the factory. At a time when the industrial 
‘world is suffering from a grievous illness, they point out its 
defects without mercy, condemn the industrial way of life, 
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and invite us back to moderate, simple, contented days on the 
farm. While the optimistic Professor Mims writes a 
“whoopee” volume on adventurous America and even Pro- 
fessor Beard evinces signs of surrender to science, invention, 
technology, and industrialism, these twelve take their stand 
for agrarianism and the calmer, more stable simple life. Their 
criticisms of the new order can not be easily brushed aside. 
They have been expressed at an opportune time and they 
deserve to be heard. ; 

The following quotations from their “Statement of Prin- 
ciples” will illustrate the viewpoint of these young writers: 

“Even the apologists of industrialism have been obliged 
to admit that some economic evils follow in the wake of the 
machines. These are such as overproduction, unemployment, 
and a growing inequality in the distribution of wealth. But 
the remedies proposed by the apologists are always homeo- 
pathic. They expect the evils to disappear when we have 
bigger and better machines, and more of them. Their reme- 
dial programs, therefore, look forward to more industrialism. 
Sometimes they see the system righting itself spontaneously 
and without direction: they are Optimists. Sometimes they 
rely on the benevolence of capital, or the militancy of labor, 
to bring about a fairer division of the spoils: they are Co- 
operationists or Socialists. And sometimes they expect to 
find super-engineers, in the shape of Boards of Control, who 
will adapt production to consumption and regulate prices and 
guarantee business against fluctuations: they are Sovietists. 
. . . The Industrialists themselves ... would have the 
government set up an economic super-organization, which in 
turn would become the government. .. . 

“The tempo of the industrial life is fast, but that is not 
the worst of it; it is accelerating. The ideal is not merely 
some set form of industrialism, with so many stable indus- 
tries, but industrial progress, or an incessant extension of 
industrialization. It never proposes a specific goal; it ini- 
tiates the infinite series. We have not merely capitalized 
certain industries; we have capitalized the laboratories and 
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the inventors, and undertaken to employ all the labor-saving 
devices that come out of them. But a fresh labor-saving 
device introduced into an industry does not emancipate the 
laborers in that industry so much as it evicts them. . . . Of 
course no single labor-saving process is fatal; it brings on a 
period of unemployed labor and unemployed capital, but soon 
a new industry is devised which will put them both to work 
again, and a new commodity is thrown upon the market. . . . 
It is now the public which is embarrassed ; it feels obligated to 
publish a commodity for which it has expressed no desire, 
but it is invited to make its budget equal to the strain. . 

“Tt is an inevitable consequence of industrial progress 
that production greatly outruns the rate of natural consump- 
tion. To overcome the disparity, the producers, disguised as 
the pure idealists of progress, must coerce and wheedle the 
public into being loyal and steady consumers in order to keep 
the machines running. So the rise of modern advertising— 
along with its twin, personal salesmanship—is the most signifi- 
cant development of our industrialism. Advertising means 
to persuade the consumers to want exactly what the applied 
sciences are able to furnish them. It consults the happiness 
of the consumer no more than it consulted the happiness of 
the laborer.” Profit is always the prime consideration. 

The writers of this volume are not pure romanticists. They 
fully appreciate the potency of the industrial trend. What they 
desire is to save something of the traditional agrarian South. 
“The South must be industrialized—but to a certain extent 
only, in moderation. The program which now engages the 
Southern leaders is to see how the South may handle this 
fire without being burned badly. The South at last is to be 
physically reconstructed; but it will be fatal if the South 
should conceive it as her duty to . . . get her spirit reborn 
with a totally different orientation toward life.” 

Such is the list of some of the best new books produced by 
Southerners on the Contemporary South. We are said to be 
provincial and indifferent about reading, but may not our 
very provincialism induce us to read these volumes? 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
BLAKE 


MARGARET LOUISE PLUNKETT 


F LATE years we have been hearing a great deal about 

that arch-prophet of individualism, William Blake. No 
less than three dozen articles and eleven volumes have ap- 
peared, all dealing with some aspect of his “life and works.” 
Verily, in the twentieth century Blake is receiving ample 
compensation for the obscurity and misunderstanding that his 
eighteenth century contemporaries accorded him. Blake, like 
Melville, fits so neatly into the modern picture that ambitious 
critics and students have well nigh exhausted the various 
phases of his art, philosophy and idiosyncrasies. 

Nowhere, however, in all the mileage of type about Wil- 
liam Blake does one find an adequate or even a superficial 
treatment of his political philosophy. Regarding this phase 
of his thought Mr. Nicholls, one of the more satisfying 
critics of Blake, remarked recently: “Blake’s ideas in politics 
have been little reproduced.” From an acquaintance with his 
shorter poems and with the general tenor of his life one might 
well doubt if much evidence of his interest either in political 
theory or in the practical affairs of government could be 
found. 

Blake’s biographers give only three or four stories of his 
participation in public affairs and these are repeated with 
slight variation until one is weary. In a negative way this 
repetition is valuable. It shows us that Blake’s career must 
have been singularly free from political activity for, if the 
contrary were true, these few anecdotes would have received 
but little attention. If Blake had waxed eloquent as a soap 
-box orator or followed Parliamentary debates with any en- 
thusiasm, his biographers would surely have told us for they 
have grasped every opportunity to place him in the contem- 
porary setting. 

[27] 
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Blake’s début into public affairs seems to have been as a 
participant in the No-Popery riots of 1780. He was then 
twenty-three years of age, still a designer and engraver, and 
not yet embarked upon an artistic career. One June evening 
as he was walking along the street, he was caught up and car- 
ried along by a mob on its way to Newgate Prison. Gilchrist, 
an early biographer, apologizes for Blake’s part in this hood- 
lumism, attributing it to accident, but Mr. Ellis believes that 
Blake enjoyed rioting with the rest. However this may be, 
Blake, we can be sure, was not a leader in any such movement. 
At a time when boys of fourteen were being hanged by the 
score for participation in this public disturbance, the author- 
ities made no attempt to punish Blake even in the mildest de- 
gree. The poet himself fails to record the incident except 
when he refers to Newgate Prison as the “Stones of Law.” 

Again, there are no recorded conversations on political 
subjects. Blake was a member of a radical circle from 1790 
to 1792, but nothing in print indicates that he had any interest 
in the day-to-day events of that stirring time. There are but 
two surviving tales of his connection with the radicals of 
bookseller Johnson’s circle. Gilchrist says that of all this 
brilliant coterie, including Tom Paine, Godwin, Priestley, 
Price and Mary Wollstonecraft, Blake alone publicly wore 
the white cockade and red cap of the French Revolution. It 
was sheer bravado as Mr. Ellis implies when he says that 
Blake, “‘as usual, was not satisfied unless he could outshine 
everyone else.” But when the Reign of Terror set in Blake 
discarded the insignia of revolution. One sometimes won- 
ders how his mind reacted to this, the logical outcome of his 
theories of liberty. If we had his French Revolution com- 
plete, we might find some condemnation of the very spirit 
which he hailed as the saviour of the world and the rejuve- 
nator of mankind. 

Perhaps the most famous of Blake’s performances was 
his warning to Tom Paine to flee from England. The king’s 
men were in hot pursuit of Paine when Blake brought the 
news of his danger. One is obliged to conclude from the usual 
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telling of the story that it owes its fame more to Paine’s no- 
toriety than to Blake’s quick-wittedness. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that for the moment Blake was a deus ex ma- 
china. Though Blake scarcely mentions Paine in his poems, 
he undoubtedly admired him for his outspoken denunciations 
of tyranny, his defense of America and his militant social 
philosophy of the rights of man. 

At no time do we find Blake participating in elections, 
representing a constituency, or writing pamphlets on “the 
signs of the times,” as did other radicals of his day. Nor do 
we find him making poetical use of contemporary English 
politicians, either in sua persona or as representatives of uni- 
versal qualities. His treatment of the American leaders is 
vague and of the French leaders only a little less so. One con- 
cludes that he had little notion of the specific qualities of these 
men. ‘They were names which he had heard in connection 
with struggles for liberty. Without further ado he was con- 
tent to endow them with divine attributes. In the prophetic 
book, America, are two references to the galaxy of Revolu- 
tionary heroes in this vein: 


Washington, Franklin, Paine, and Warren, Gates, Hancock and Green 
Meet on the coast glowing with blood from Albion’s fiery Prince. 


Had Blake any clear idea of what these men were doing or 
even what each represented? To his mind they were pri- 
marily the earthly ministers of heavenly powers. What they 
were as living men seems to have concerned him but little. 
Outside of this poem there is but one reference to Washing- 
ton, written in a moment of less mystical visitation. In a let- 
ter to William Hayley dated London, May 28, 1804, Blake ex- 


presses his intention of reading a biography of Washington. 


Americans of the future, he says, will look upon the national 
hero as their highest god, ascribing to him all good things, 
even those accomplished before he was born. “This is only 
Grecian, or rather Trojan, worship, and perhaps will be re- 
vised in an age or two”—a more astute remark than one is 
accustomed to find in Blake. 
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Search as we may, we find nothing to indicate that Blake 
held to an orthodox system of political thought. He could 
hardly have associated himself with any political party, for 
he loathed other men’s “systems,” and insisted on creating 
his own. He was too busy creating a new Valhalla to waste 
time on demagogues and Parliamentary orators. Indeed he 
may be referring to such men in four cynical lines from the 
Rosetti Manuscript: 

Some men, created for destruction, come 
Into the world, and make the world their home. 


Be they as vile and base as e’er they can, 
They'll still be called the “World’s Honest Man.” 


Blake reveals his theory of the state in only a few short 
passages in his poems and in a marginal note in a copy of 
Bacon’s essays. His dominating idea on government he ex- 
pressed in the motto, “One law for the Lion and the Ox is 
oppression,” a pithy repudiation of the basis of all man-made 
states. But he nursed no impossible hopes—the state would 
exist as long as Urizen ruled, and there was little prospect 
that Los could triumph over the mighty reasoning one. In 
Jerusalem we find this conviction well expressed: 


As the Pilgrim passes while the Country permanent remains, 
So Men pass on, but States remain permanent forever. 


i 


Blake, though a cosmopolitan in the best sense of that much 
maligned word, harbored a strong affection for his native 
land. Not that he spent much time flag-waving. His patriot- 
ism, at least in his later years, was of a more idealistic kind. 
He wanted to see England become the new Jerusalem. His 
verses from Milton, which have long been famous, express 
his love for England in a singularly fine way: 
I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 


Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


In the Poetical Sketches he is guilty of some bombast, but 
when indeed can “patriotism” be indulged more fittingly than 
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in one’s first volume of poetry? In King Edward the Third 
Blake deplores French ravages on English commerce, and 
pays tribute to England as “Mistress of the Seas.” And in 
a fit of swelling pride he has the Prince say: “I think my Eng- 
lishmen the bravest people on the face of the earth.” 

More frequently, however, he tunes his lyre to a nobler 
strain. By the time he had reached his thirtieth year his 
patriotism rested on a less provincial basis. He was then busy 
reading and annotating Lavater’s Aphorisms. One of them, 
the fifty-first, reads: “He who reforms himself has done more 
towards reforming the public than a crowd of noisy, impotent 
patriots.” This Blake underlined throughout and commented 
“excellent” in the margin. Similarly he commented on one 
of Bacon’s dicta: “The increase of a state must be upon a 
foreigner.” This chilly reasonableness, so characteristic of 
the eighteenth century, must have touched Blake to the quick, 
for in the margin he wrote what seems to have been a constant 
sentiment throughout his life: “The increase of a state, as of 
a man, is from internal improvement or intellectual environ- 
ment. Man is not improved by the hurt of another. States 
are not improved at the expense of foreigners.” So much 
for Bacon’s shrewdness. 

Although Blake furnishes us with little political dogma, 
he devotes much of his writing to politico-social philosophy. 
Even as a boy, he was concerned about human liberty, war 
and peace, and the infamy of rulers. But he had not yet de- 
veloped his theory of the positive wickedness of law. Indeed, 
in Blind Man’s Buff he upholds law as necessary and good. 
Again, in King Edward the Third he says: “ “Tis a sin to act 
without some reason—and whoever acts without reason may 
do a great deal of harm without knowing it.” Strange words, 
these, from the lips of one who so soon was to repudiate the 
virtue of law and reason in the realm of politics and morals 
alike. If we are surprised, we must remember that Blake was 
still young and that the group of poems from which this is 
taken is, in comparison with his later work, highly conven- 
tional. 
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In the same volume, however, we find many tributes to 
liberty. Though somewhat Byronic in manner, they fore- 
shadow the future Blake, the uncompromising enemy of law 
and suppression. Out of the mass of his conventional apos- 
trophes to Liberty we can occasionally rescue the expression 
of a new thought, the importance of mental freedom: 


The enemy fight in their chains, invisible chains, but heavy; 
Their minds are fetter’d, then how can they be free?” 


Later in life this idea became Blake’s “grand passion.” War 
and the rulers who caused it came in for their share of damna- 
tion. Gwin, King of Norway is an indulgence in hatred, ex- 
pressing sentiments still relevant in our own day: 

The god of war is drunk with blood; 

The earth doth faint and fail; 


The stench of blood makes sick the heav’ns; 
Ghosts glut the throat of hell! 


O what have kings to answer for 

Before that awful throne; 

When thousand deaths for vengeance cry, 
And ghosts accusing groan. 


Of England’s wars, however, he fails to speak so venomously. 
Weare a little disappointed to find in A War Song to English- 
men these lines: 


Soldiers, prepare! Our cause is Heaven’s cause; 
Soldiers, prepare! Be worthy of our cause. 


For all his protestations on behalf of peace we have a sus- 
picion that he rather enjoyed the blood and thunder—he de- 
scribed it with so much gusto. 

Before we turn to Blake’s mature theory of law and rea- 
son, let us notice for a moment a parallel phase of his philos- 
ophy, namely, his humanitarianism. I choose this word in 
preference to “cosmopolitanism” because it covers a larger 
ground; it includes his anxiety for social reform, his large 
sympathy for suffering and his conscious identification of 
himself with bird and beast. Gwin, King of Norway ex- 
presses his sympathy with the down-trodden peasants. The 
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Songs of Innocence abound with interest in the lesser crea- 
tures. Many of his poems express a passionate protest 
against the social tyranny then rampant in England. Though 
he conducted no campaign such as later immortalized Dickens, 
he wrote consistently against the contemporary social degen- 
eracy: 


The Villages lament, they faint, outstretch’d upon the plain ; 
Wailing runs round the Valleys from the mill and from the barn. 


And in Milton he calls England’s growing industrialism the 
“Mills of Satan”: 


And the Mills of Satan were separated into a moony Space 
Among the rock of Albion’s Temples, and Satan’s Druid Sons 
Offer the Human Victims throughout all the Earth. 


Throughout his poems Blake professed great love for “man- 
kind.” But like many others of similar profession, he con- 
stantly quarreled with his neighbors and friends. Criticism, 
of which he got a plenty, always irritated him, branding him 
as a vain and unlovely egoist. One is tempted to conclude 
that Blake’s deep affection for the cloud and for the worm 
sprang from the knowledge that they were inarticulate and 
unable to dispute his claims to greatness. 

Blake’s mature political thought was a next door neighbor 
to anarchy. But his own quiet and exemplary life saved him 
from being called “anarchist.” He was an anarchist only in 
his mental demand to be free, untrammeled by any restraining 
laws. He seldom acted on his theory. Vigorous expression 
of it doubtless satisfied his intellectual iconoclasm. There is 
little in Blake’s work to indicate the process by which his ideas 
on human law took form. But it is obvious that he experi- 
enced a great change of heart between the appearance of the 
Songs of Innocence and the Songs of Experience. In the 
interval he doubtless observed that the lot of men was not 
as he had idealized it in the earlier poems. He noticed the 
grinding poverty, the meagre joys, the fears and inhibitions, 
the spirits crushed by laws and customs. Was this the only 
purpose of life? Equally deplorable, most men were satisfied 
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with their cheap and lean existence. Beaten and dispirited, 
they licked the feet of their destroyers. Blake had dreamed 
that life was made for joy, but observing its actual drabness, 
he concluded that what mortals know as ‘life” is in reality 
“death” and that the true life comes only with release from 
the phenomena of this world. Upon this foundation he built 
up a system of protest against all law, moral and political. 

To understand his attitude we must familiarize ourselves 
with the career of his spirits, the Eternals and their progeny. 
In the beginning God and man and the attributes of God 
were one and in harmony. But gradually Urizen who repre- 
sented reason in the sense of insight and who stood nearest 
to the Godhead, began, like Satan, to feel the stirrings of am- 
bition. No longer content with his preéminence, he wished 
to rule in the provinces of all the Zoas. Active desire once 
awakened, Urizen separated from God and fell through 
space indescribable. Midst agony of spirit through eons of 
time he created a world for men, subject to himself alone and 
to his laws. Luvah, the master of the emotions, he bound 
down and almost subdued. Urizen thus lost the attributes of 
eternity and became a creature of time and space. 

In Urizen’s agony the five senses were born, limiting the 
world in its perceptions. All vision of the former happy 
state was obscured. Occasionally, however, poets and artists, 
inspired by the prophet Los, revealed to the world glimpses 
of eternity, reminding men of their lost divinity. In words 
fitting to be quoted, Blake describes the mortality of man: 
Five windows light the cavern’d man; thro’ one he breathes the air; 
Thro’ one hears music of the spheres; thro’ one the Eternal Vine 
Flourishes, that he may receive the grapes; thro’ one can look 


And see small portions of the Eternal World that ever groweth; 
Thro’ one pass out what time he please, but he will not. 


The disintegration of the Eternals did not cease with the 
fall and bondage of Urizen. Urizen himself began to divide 
into Spectre and Emanation. The Spectre became cruel Law, 
divorced from mercy, and the Emanation became Sin. Thus 
Blake allegorizes the simple idea that sin and wickedness are 
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the offspring of law. Were there no Spectre, there would be 
no Emanation; were there no law, there would be no sin for 
“Prisons are built with stones of Law.” The lips of aged 
Tiriel, Urizen’s human son, speak Blake’s protest against the 
universal bondage: 

O weak mistaken father of a lawless race, 

Thy laws, O Har, and Tiriel’s wisdom end together in a curse. 

Why is one law given to the lion and the patient ox? 

And why men bound beneath the heavens in reptile form, 

A worm of sixty winters creeping on the dusky ground? 


Apparently, reason had conquered the world. But all is not 
lost. There has been a new birth. Orc, the spirit of freedom, 
has been born of Los and Enitharmon, and in him is the 
promise of salvation. But his father in jealousy chains him 
to a mountain, binding him with the irons of Urizen’s laws. 
Only when Orc can free himself to battle with Urizen will 
there be any hope of the world’s redemption. 

Infatuated with this idea Blake welcomed all signs of re- 
bellion. To him, the significance of history lay in its relation 
to the Eternals. Revolutions on earth were but reflections of 
the wars of the gods. Each triumph of the rebels brought 
nearer the victory of Orc and the return of man into his di- 
vine inheritance. In this spirit Blake looked upon the Amer- 
ican Revolution. To him, the new republic meant release: 

Tho’ born on the cheating banks of Thames, 
Tho’ his waters bathéd my infant limbs, 


The Ohio shall wash his stains from me: 
I was born a slave, but I go to be free. 


The prophetic book, America, is his interpretation of the 
struggle in the new world. It does not attempt to be an ac- 
count of the actual events, but it embodies Blake’s reactions 
to them. The Preludium describes Orc bursting his chains. 
His liberation is the sign in Eternity of events in America. 
Blake puts his conception of what the revolution means into 
the mouth of Washington: 


. . . Friends of America, look over the Atlantic sea; 
A bended bow is lifted in Heaven, and a heavy iron chain 
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Descends, link by link, from Albion’s cliffs across the sea, to bind 
Brothers and sons of America; till our faces pale and yellow, 
Heads depresséd, voices weak, eyes downcast, hands work-bruis’d 
Feet bleeding on the sultry sands, and the furrows of the whip 
Descend to generations, that in future times forget. 


Evidently Blake had little idea of the commercial and polit- 
ical ramifications of the conflict. He had heard that America 
was in rebellion and immediately, without judging the merits 
of the case, he espoused her cause. He had the naive idea 
that American resistance to England meant a blow struck for 
absolute freedom. He failed to realize that the war was one 
between two classes of interests, of laws. Had he paid more 
attention to actual events, he might have recognized that 
pseudo-Orc, not Orc, was rising up in the west against Al- 
bion. To him American triumph meant release from slavery 
whereas in reality it was but a tightening of the bonds. Vic- 
tory for the colonies presented a happy picture to his mind: 


Let the slave grinding at the mill run out into the field, 

Let him look up into the heavens and laugh in the bright air ; 

Let the enchainéd soul, shut up in darkness and in sighing, 

Whose face has never seen a smile in thirty weary years, 

Rise and look out; his chains are loose, his dungeon doors are open; 

And let his wife and children run from the oppressor’s scourge 

They look behind at every step, and believe it is a dream, 

Singing: “The Sun has left his blackness, and has found a fresher 
morning, 

And the fair Moon rejoices in the clear and cloudless night ; 

For Empire is no more, and now the Lion and Wolf shall cease.” 


So great was Blake’s delusion that he called the thirteen col- 
onies the “Thirteen Angels” of Orc. All their strength could 
scarcely rout the “plagues” of Albion, the Hessians. So 
threatening were the “plagues” that 


The citizens of New York close their books and lock their chests ; 
The marines of Boston drop their anchor and unlade; ; 

The scribe of Pennsylvania casts his pen upon the earth; 

The builder of Virginia throws his hammer down in fear. 


This is the lowest point in the conflict. “Then had America 
been lost, o’erwhelmed by the Atlantic, And Earth had lost 
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another portion of the Infinite,” but Ore turned the “plagues” 
back upon Albion and saved America for the eternal good. 
Orc, however, did not completely triumph; Urizen came to 
the rescue of Albion and saved him from utter destruction. 

Blake realized that his dream of human liberty lacked 
full fruition in America. The Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion reveals his disappointment in the outcome of the strug- 
gle. Oothoon, the unhappy maiden, typifies America after 
the Revolution when passion has given way to law and order. 
The passage of America from “glorious revolution” through 
decentralized government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion to the highly centralized system under the Constitution 
marked the progress of Blake’s disillusionment. America 
in his vision was more lofty than America in reality. 
Oothoon, though continually lamenting her lost ideal, settled 
down at last into the way of all flesh. 

In spite of his disappointment, Blake would not concede 
that America, as an interpreter of Orc, was a complete fail- 
ure. Her great purpose, he concluded, had been to inspire 
the other nations of the world against tyrannous laws and 
the bondage of reason. Orc next appeared “in the vineyards 
of red France.” Just across the channel from Albion Liberty 
was again challenging Law. Surely this time Liberty could 
not fail. In great enthusiasm Blake wrote seven books about 
the French Revolution. Unfortunately, only one of them 
survives. In it the characters are all invested with universal 
qualities. Though the temporal sequence of events is lost, a 
vivid impression of their larger implications remains. Blake 
was convinced that the French Revolution would usher in the 
new era. He was unable to accept the verdict of experience 
against the ideal vision. 

The French Revolution is considerably more specific than 
the America. Probably in Johnson’s circle Blake heard many 
of the details, enough at least to know that Necker, the peo- 
ple’s favorite, was banished from Paris and later recalled, 
and that the Duke of Orleans, though a noble, supported the 
people. He seems also to have had some idea of the character- 
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istics of the French leaders for he has the Duke say to the 

King: 

Have you never seen Lafayette’s forehead, or Mirabeau’s eyes, or the 
shoulders of Target, 

Or Bailly the strong foot of France, or Clermont the terrible voice, and 


your robes 
Still retain their own crimson? 


Lafayette, representing the hosts of Liberty in arms, plays 
a large part inthe story. “Like a flame of fire he stood before 
dark ranks, and before expecting captains.” He remained 
the inspiration of priests as well as of soldiers, the adviser of 
the king and friend of the people. In spite of Blake’s at- 
tempts at the concrete, his version of the revolution can not. 
be relied upon as history. He omits what he finds it con- 
venient to omit, such as the fall of the Bastille. He makes no 
time distinctions—the events of the first book apparently 
take place in one day while in reality they occupied several 
weeks. The specific grievances of the people, what happened 
in the Assembly, the union of the Estates, these things are 
passed over in silence. Only the significance of events is re- 
corded. We know that Blake became much disillusioned with 
the course of the revolution, but by the loss of the remaining 
books of this ambitious poem his detailed reactions are for- 
ever hidden. We may be sure, however, that his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of liberty was not destroyed. 

Blake repudiated statute law as the cause of evil and moral 
law as the murderer of man’s highest impulses. But there 
was a kind of law in which he did believe, the law of the 
artist. Its essence is harmony, the fitness of a person or 
thing for the place it occupies. Evil does not consist of the 
thing-in-itself, but in its misplacement or lack of proportion. 
The artistic spirit knows this law instinctively. It is the only 
law fit to guide the divine sons of a divine father. Through- 
out Blake’s work there is a constant and spontaneous insist- 
ence on this conception of appropriateness. In his earliest 
published volume we find this beautiful expression of it: 
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The world of men are like the num’rous stars 
That beam and twinkle in the depth of night, 
Each clad in glory according to his sphere. 


and in the Book of Thel this loveliest expression of all: 


Does the Eagle know what is in the pit; 
Or wilt thou.go ask the Mole? 

Can Wisdom be put in a silver rod, 

Or Love in a golden bowl? 


There is a motto at the beginning of the Gnomic Verses 
that well expresses Blake’s modus vivendi. The motto reads: 


Great things are done when men and mountains meet ; 
This is not done by jostling in the street. 


Blake was not a “jostler in the street.” Consequently he tells 
us of little that went on there. It was natural for him to 
withdraw from the crowd, to live in visions not of this world. 
His few attempts at social intercourse were failures, leaving 
him bitter and vindictive. They gave him none of the easy 
manner, the practical forbearance toward his fellow men 


which he so delighted to preach. His interest in individuals — 


was slight, and the ways of men caught his attention, not 
to be condoned or even sympathetically understood, but only 
to be condemned. Small wonder then that his interest in 
ordinary politics was negligible. What he thought of elections 
and acts of Parliament, currency and trade, went with him 
to the grave. But a constant political idealism, probably too 
mystical for this world, survives to us in the words of an 


early poem: 


Liberty shall stand upon the cliffs of Albion, 
Casting her blue eyes over the green ocean; 
Or, tow’ring, stand upon the roaring waves; 
Stretching her mighty spear o’er distant lands; 
While, with her eagle wings, she covereth, 

Fair Albion’s shore, and all her families. 


THE MOTIVES OF THE NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


ONSIDERING. the geographical remoteness of India 

from America there is amongst educated Americans a 
very much greater interest in India than one might reason- 
ably expect. The Christian Churches of the United States 
have entered the missionary field in India with finances and 
personnel which have enabled them to do a work, medical and 
educational as well as religious, that has undoubtedly aroused 
the interest of wide circles of Americans in the country and 
its peoples. Large numbers of Americans have visited India 
on sight-seeing tours. Within recent years attention has been 
drawn to India by Indians who have lectured in America. 
‘Yet ‘all of these together hardly suffice to account for the 
amount of interest shown. One must consider this in very 
large measure due to sympathy with the present Indian 
efforts to attain self-government, and to the impression 
formed by press reports concerning Mr. Gandhi. There are 
Americans who see in the Indian opposition to the salt tax 
and their illegal attempts to make salt, a gesture similar to 
that of the Boston “tea party.” They think of independence 
for India with America’s attainment of independence as a 
background of thought. Whatever the actual amount of 
liberty and self-government to be found in this country, these 
are ideals valued so definitely that it is natural for Americans 
to regard them as desirable, necessary, and just for others 
also. If this were merely or chiefly a matter of sentiment, 
agreement might easily be reached. It happens, however, to 
be one of great practical complexity. Unfortunately there is 
in America too little intimate knowledge of the details of the 
situation for this complexity to be realized, and too often 
the American attitude is simply one of laudable sentiment. 
The fundamental question is: what is likely to be best for 
India now and in the long run? To form any kind of serious 
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answer to this question demands consideration of a number 
of details that are rarely known or appreciated by the people 
of this country. 

There was some political discontent in India before the 
Great War, but it centered mainly in certain outstanding indi- 
viduals, such as Mr. Tilak and Mr. Gokhale and in compara- 
tively small groups. Mr. Tilak was a hard-headed Deccanni 
with a realistic conception of the definite control of govern- 
ment in India by Indians. He was regarded as an extremist, 
and suffered imprisonment for alleged incitements to rebellion 
contained in the vernacular paper published by him. Mr. 
Gokhale, termed a moderate, worked with the calm, philo- 
sophic aloofness of the Brahmin for admission of Indians to 
an increased share along with the British both in legislative 
assemblies and in the administration. In 1907 the National 
Congress at Surat broke up in disorder through the conflict 
of these two points of view, with the apparent triumph of 
the attitude of the moderates. Events which have since 
happened have produced a decided change in the general 
attitude. Those regarded as extremists and defeated in 1907 
now dominate the situation on the Indian side. The war gave 
them an opportunity to intensify their propaganda, though 
during the war they did not apparently increase their numbers 
to any large extent. It was not until a year or two after the 
war that the movement began to assume a character and a 
volume such as to make itself definitely felt by the govern- 
ment and the people at large. There were several causes for 
this. The Peace Conference and post-war settlements had 
brought the ideas of nationality and self-government into the 
centre of discussion, and Indians were not slow in recogniz- 
ing that what was being treated as a right for various peoples 
who had previously been ruled by aliens in Europe should 
also be treated as a right for the people of India. It seemed 
a matter of political justice in any case. But further, India 
had given generously of its men and money on the side of 
the Allies in the war and looked for generous treatment in 
return. 
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A closer investigation, however, suggests that the maim 
cause of the increased amount of political agitation was eco- 
nomic. During the war the supply of many things ordinarily 
imported to India, chiefly from Britain, was cut off because 
the submarine menace curtailed shipping, and because manu- 
factures in Britain were so largely restricted. One of the 
most important of these was cotton cloth. Hence, during the 
war period Indians turned to the manufacture of cloth for 
themselves. They had at hand their own raw cotton which 
in \times of peace had been mainly exported. Many cotton. 
mills were established and rapidly succeeded. Cotton mill 
shares rose to very high prices on the Bombay stock exchange, 
in which they were the centre of extravagant speculation. It: 
was not in cotton alone that Indian industry made big ad- 
vances. Successful ventures were made in various directions. 
There was little competition from outside, except that of 
Japan which invaded Indian markets with much merchandise: 
of the smaller kind, such for example, as matches. Almost: 
immediately after the war competition returned again, especi-. 
ally competition from British imports; furthermore, the vast 
amount of spending due to war conditions also ceased. The: 
Indian industrial and commercial world thus soon presented 
in peace time a different aspect from that of the abnormal 
conditions of the war period. Nevertheless, a large number 
of Indians had become infected with the spirit of commercial- 
ism and industrialism, fired with enthusiasm by the idea of 
the wealth that might be obtained thereby. How could the 
success of the preceding years be recovered and continued? 
The answer which found wide, almost sole acceptance amongst 
Indian economists and business men—one well enough known 
in America—was: by a system of protective tariffs. Here, 
however, they were faced by a fundamental difficulty. The 
fiscal policy of India is under the control of the British, and 
the British had not then—nor have they up till now—offi- 
cially abandoned the general principle of free-trade. That 
the British would set up a system of protective tariffs in 
India, when so large a part of Indian imports came from 
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Britain itself, was highly improbable. Seeing that she her- 
self would be most adversely affected by Indian tariffs, it 
seemed certain that she would not. There appeared to be 
only one way in which the end desired could be obtained: 
by Indian control of the fiscal policy. This must inevitably 
involve Indian control of the government. Here may be 
found the main motive of the nationalist movement in the 
minds of those who, since the war, have supplied the bulk 
of its funds. Industrial and commercial leaders have some- 
times taken a public part in the agitation: but they have re- 
mained almost entirely in the background. At a meeting a 
short time ago in Bombay it was urged on the financial and 
business leaders that under Indian self-government “mil- 
lionaries” would become “multi-millionaires.” 

To maintain that this economic motive is a central one 
for the Indian nationalist movement is not, thereby, to pass 
any judgment upon it. Indian industrialists and commercial- 
ists have as much (or as little) right to strive for wealth as 
those of any other country. Even if they are inspired mainly 
by hopes of personal aggrandisement, such motives are ad- 
mitted in Britain and America. But there are undoubtedly 
some who look for something more than that. Taking into 
account its immense population of over three hundred and 
twenty millions, India is very poor: in the main, a land of 
poverty-stricken agriculturists. Poverty may be said with- 
out hesitation to be the most widespread characteristic of 
Indian peoples throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the country. It is an economic condition which influences the 
majority who suffer from it and the minority who observe 
their suffering. Whether reasonably or otherwise, the gov- 
ernment is directly or indirectly accredited with being largely 
responsible for the condition. Thus the widespread poverty 
is the economic ground which forms implicitly or explicitly 
the motive for the increased interest of the masses in the 
nationalistic movement; and this quite apart from the con- 
sideration as to whether the leaders of the movement can 
offer any guarantees of ameliorating the condition. Indus- 
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trialization has thus appealed to some minds, having been put 
forward as the way to increase the country’s wealth and to 
relieve this poverty. It is here that dispute arises. Not a 
few of the British maintain that India has not the resources 
and facilities to become a great industrial country. Further, 
they have contended that even if industrialization be possible 
to any large extent, the method of protective tariffs—while it 
may increase the wealth of a comparatively small number— 
is going to raise costs for the majority and thus increase 
the degree of poverty rather than relieve it. They urge that 
a protective tariff policy will hand over the millions of India 
to be exploited for the financial benefits of the few. Sup- 
porters of the British government in India think—whether 
rightly or wrongly I do not attempt to decide—that ‘the 
British are protecting the mass of Indians by retaining con- 
trol of the fiscal policy, and so of government which has this 
control. 

There is another angle from which the present nationalist 
movement may be looked at in the light of the desire for indus- 
trialization. The opposition of town and country, of conflict- 
ing rural and urban interests, is a commonplace of sociology. 
Almost all of the vigorous and energetic elements in the 
Indian movement are from the towns. It is the business men 
of the towns who can and do supply funds; it is in the towns 
that most of the educated live and pursue their professional 
occupations. It is in the towns that it is possible to organize 
large numbers politically. The rural population of India is 
so scattered that very little has been done to organize its 
political opinion. There are few persons in the rural districts 
capable of undertaking such organization. And it is unlikely 
that organizers are going from the towns to organize for the 
purpose of guarding and promoting rural welfare. In the 
latest developments, the nationalists have attempted to arouse 
rural sympathy for the general idea of self-government, but 
that falls far short of political organization for the protection 
of rural interests. That rural sentiment once definitely aroused 
will be largely nationalistic, is only to be expected, and in 
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the circumstances that is surely what it should be. Mr. C. 
Ramalinga Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, 
one of the finest minds in South India, coming himself from 
a stock of what might be termed yeomen farmers of the best 
type, succeeded in some organization in parts of South India 
with the result of getting the rural point of view definitely 
represented. But that has been an isolated case. The British 
government is necessarily far more concerned with the up- 
wards of two hundred and seventy millions of the rural popu- 
lation than the fifty millions or so of urban population. Con- 
sequently it looks on many matters from quite a different 
angle than that of the present nationalist leaders, and feels 
that in the present condition of lack of organization of rural 
opinion it must stand for the protection of rural interests. 

The motive of industrialization leads to another interest- 
ing and important consideration. A central figure, most would 
say the central figure, in the present agitation, is Mr. Gandhi. 
After watching and studying the situation in India for many 
years, and as closely as possible since leaving it, it is my 
conviction that Mr. Gandhi is being used by the financialists 
and industrialists who remain behind the scenes. His wide 
influence is a means which it would be a sheer absurdity for 
them not to use. He can aid in arousing public demand for 
self-government. They can rely on their own ingenuity to 
turn the practical policy in their direction once definite Indian 
control of the government is attained. It has not been, and 
never will be difficult to dispense with Mr. Gandhi as imprac- 
tical. For it is evident that Mr. Gandhi’s aims and theirs are 
ultimately very different. Many of his writings and utter- 
ances have been in pronounced opposition to industrialism as 
found in the modern occident, which is just what they wish to 
extend widely in India. Great cotton mills with men and 
women working ten to twelve hours a day in fetid conditions 
_and living in unsanitary, over-crowded city dwellings are not 
what he desires. He points rather to the majority of families 
in the vast agricultural areas being self-supporting for their 
clothes, by home spinning and weaving during the otherwise 
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largely inactive months of the rainy season. The family 
spinning-wheel is more than anything else the symbol of his 
attitude in such matters. Not the slavery of industrialism, 
but the simple life of the country and of religion is the ideal 
he has in mind. Thus it may be said that there is a deeply 
rooted conflict of motives in the Indian movement, a conflict 
temporarily hidden, chiefly because the industrialists who sup- 
ply the funds keep themselves and their motives for the present 
in the background. 

While speaking of Mr. Gandhi, it is worth while to refer 
to some events which have affected his attitude. It is well 
known in Indian and British circles that during the war Mr. 
Gandhi was not merely loyal but worked for the allied cause. 
After the war his attitude changed to one of intense opposi- 
tion to the British Indian government (“the satanic govern- 
ment”) and this for what must be regarded as a good and 
sufficient reason. The change seems to have come about 
chiefly on account of the passing of the Rowlatt Act. The 
Rowlatt Bills were presented to the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cil to provide the government with powers to deal with con- 
spiracy. These bills violated the very essence of justice and 
of traditional British fairness in that they allowed of deten- 
tion of a suspected person without trial for almost any period. 
The request of the thirty Indian members of the Council for 
adequate time to discuss the measure was refused, and the 
bill was passed by the official majority of the government vot- 
ing as directed by the government. The only Indian member 
of the government, Sir Sankaran Nair, would not so vote and 
accordingly resigned his position. It is interesting that short- 
ly afterwards he went to London and was there made a mem- 
ber of the Indian Council. It would seem that the main 
responsibility for the passing of the act lay with the Viceroy 
Lord Chelmsford. In conjunction with Mr. Montague he had 
been partly responsible for the step in Indian self-government 
made in the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. Instead of 
being strong in adherence to the spirit of those reforms, he 
must have allowed himself to be dominated by the bureaucratic 
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permanent officials in India, and led to allow, if not actually, 
support, the forcing of the Rowlatt Bill on the Council. Sir 
Sankaran Nair’s appointment in London suggests that Mr. 
Montague and the authorities in London were not in active 
sympathy with the Indian Government on the matter. It was 
only natural that Mr. Gandhi should be utterly disgusted 
with and opposed to, this act and the government which had 
forced it on the Legislature. He began his passivist non-co- 
‘operation movement. Disturbances began owing to the tact- 
Jess manner in which officials dealt with assemblies gathered 
for protest against the act. The Rowlatt Act appeared to the 
Indian peoples as a deliberate insult and a policy of tyrants. 
Mr. Gandhi took up the challenge, which he has continued 
and continues. The government by a people in whose name 
such a violation of human rights could be placed on a statute 
book must be removed. It is this opposition rather than any 
special positive interest in national self-government which 
seems to have chiefly inspired Mr. Gandhi’s political leader- 
ship. His attitude to the British Indian government has been 
one of hatred, and it would be difficult not to think it justified. 
After about two years the Rowlatt Act was struck off the 
Statute Book! 

It must not be supposed that the Indian Nationalist move- 
ment has no motives and causes other than those referred to. 
‘There are several others, some of fundamental importance. 
Some of less significance, nevertheless, have distinct influ- 
ence. Thus, undoubtedly, not a few persons in all parts of 
India imagine that if the British government is replaced by an 
Indian government, there will be a large number of highly paid 
positions which will be open to Indians in all branches of gov- 
ernmental administration. There would, of course, be some, 
but really very few, so that the hopes of most must be disap- 
pointed. Compared with the vast population the number of 
British officials is indeed a mere handful. The number is 
already very much less than it was. For many years a process 
of Indianization has been going on. The government set up 
several years ago a permanent Commission in India to recruit 
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Indians for the Civil Service. In the educational services, now 
in charge of Indian Ministers of the different provinces, for 
the last fifteen years the number of non-Indians appointed has 
been so small that it is often maintained that none are now 
appointed. One main reason for this Indianization has been 
economic. The cost of living in India as everywhere else and 
the expenses of transport and of necessary European vaca- 
tions increased after the war, and much higher than pre-war 
salaries had to be offered in order to induce people to go out 
to India. With the necessity of raising the salaries of those 
already there, the government had to restrict the number of 
persons engaged from outside of India. European or Ameri- 
can trained Indians could fill such appointments, and not hav- 
ing the various extra expenses that arise for families away 
from their own country, were more than satisfied with the 
earlier rate of pay. Another reason for increasing Indian- 
ization has been a reluctance on the part of young British 
graduates to risk their future in the uncertain conditions in 
India. They know that ten, fifteen, or more years of service 
in India is not likely to be regarded as qualifying for employ- 
ment outside of India; yet they cannot be sure that at the end 
of some such period an Indian government which might be in 
power would dispense with their services. Thus there is 
already a peaceful penetration of governmental administration 
by Indians, and this process is likely to be extended as the 
British feel more and more the increasing insecurity of posi- 
tions in India. 

A motive of far greater significance in the nationalistic 
movement is that underlying the demand for a wide system 
of education. The education of the masses is hardly begun 
in India outside of some of the larger Native States. The 
motive is laudable to the highest degree, but it may be doubted 
whether any government in India, British or Indian, could 
find the funds necessary for any great advance in this direc- 
tion. Indians think funds could be diverted from the military 
organization, but they are inclined to underestimate the re- 
quirements for the purposes of defending the frontier and pre- 
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serving public order. There is finally the motive of a genuine 
desire for self-government; a revulsion against the idea of 
being ruled by an alien race. This motive, which one cannot 
but respect, is found amongst the students of the colleges and 
universities and the graduates who have gone from them into 
various occupations and constitute the educated sections of 
the community. These form the idealistic elements in the 
nationalist movement. But it is evident that their actual 
power now is comparatively small. Their power would count 
for little in influencing an Indian government which, with a 
degree of probability amounting almost to certainty, would 
from the outset be dominated by the interests which can supply 
the financial means necessary to acquire election. 

We are still left with the question: what would be best 
for India now and in the long run? What might be best for 
the distant future we cannot assume to be able to decide. The 
question whether Indians are capable of governing themselves 
is altogether too general. There is plenty of evidence in the 
Native States of Indians governing well to the great advan- 
tage of the subjects of those States. But these States are not 
governed by any form of definitely democratic elected bodies. 
Some have councils which advise and in some matters legislate, 
but there is little ground for the belief (which is in fact not 
entertained) that the subjects are sufficiently informed to be 
able to vote democratically on important issues. If one con- 
siders the vast geographical extent of India, the variety of its 
peoples and languages, the small number of literates, it seems 
truly absurd to suppose that a national government could be 
developed on truly representative democratic lines. The great 
majority of the individuals are too ignorant and incapable to 
form any kind of reasoned judgment on matters of any sig- 
nificance for the country as a whole. This does not involve, 
however, that they should have no form of self-government. 
The nature of the step which might, and we suggest ought to 
be taken, may be learned from history. It ought to be remem- 
bered that the agitation for national self-government in 
India is not a movement for the recovery of something the 
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people of India once had but ‘have been deprived of by the 
British conquerors. There never has been anything like 
national self-government in India of the kind aimed at on the 
lines of occidental democracies. But there was formerly a 
large amount of self-government—local self-government. 
When the Muslim invaders conquered the greater part of India 
and set up the Moghul Empire with its capital at Delhi, the 
policy adopted was very largely one of centralization. The 
British successors to the Moghuls adopted, almost inevitably, 
the samie policy. The time has come for a very large and 
detailed decentralization: for a return to an earlier system of 
government in India. The old village panchayats, or councils 
of five, should be set up again on an elective basis; and sim- 
ilarly the councils for wider areas. And these councils should 
be accorded real powers to decide the affairs of their individual 
communities. Such a policy would give self-government in 
those affairs specifically local. It would give a training in 
self-government—the range of which might be extended at 
some future time. 
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AN ENCHANTED TITAN 
PAUL FATOUT 


HE RUSH of Ph.D. candidates to unearth forgotten 

writers from deserved oblivion has carelessly passed over 
Fitz-James O’Brien. He was a talented young Irishman 
who came to the United States in the 1850's, flourished a 
brief while, and died. Had he been more conscientious about 
his craft he might have left a name as one of the few masters 
of the short story. Even though he missed immortality by 
several critical feet, he yet retains qualities favorable to cur- 
rent exhumation, to wit: sufficient modern importance to be 
granted a paragraph or two in literary histories, to be read 
slightly by students of American literature, and scarcely at 
all by others; unanimous esteem of his contemporaries; an 
extravagant life containing elements impedient to creative 
consummation. Perhaps the man, whose writing never 
achieved the fruition his gifted fancy forecast, is greater than 
his work. Certain it is that among frail, midcentury, hot- 
house plants of American life and letters O’Brien was an 
exotic fugitive sport. 

The biography of his early life is meager and partly con- 
jectural. He himself, during a triumphal progress through 
New York drawing rooms and rathskellers, preserved a mys- 
terious silence about his past, perhaps feeling rightly that this 
reticence intensified, then as now, the romantic aura attached 
by gushing admirers to foreign visitors. However, it seems 
that he was born in Limerick about 1828. His mother, we 
are told, was a remarkably beautiful woman. From her he 
may have inherited the comely features described by William 
Winter : 

_... fair and glowing complexion, and waving brown hair... 
gray-blue (eyes) large, brilliant, and expressive . . . a countenance 
frank and winning. 


From his father, a barrister, who died while the boy was yet 
[51] 
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young, he inherited a moderate fortune of some eight thou- 
sand pounds. The youthful Fitz-James attended Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he studied law with indifferent success. 
While there, however, he read widely, became enamored of 
literature, scribbled verses, and published two poems in Ballads 
of Ireland. Abandoning legal intricacies, for which he had 
neither liking nor aptitude, he determined upon a career of 
writing, and went up to London about 1849. There he spent 
some time in desultory scrivening and contributed spasmodi- 
cally to at least one popular magazine, Dickens’ Household 
Words. But he spent a deal more time and all of his money 
with convivial blades over congenial cups. His stay in the 
metropolis was a joyous carouse. 

Penniless after two gusty years, he looked about for 
another scene of activity and discovered America, magazin- 
ist’s paradise, where a flood of ephemeral writing in scores 
of hastily created periodicals deluged a green and sappy popu- 
lace. In these journals lay his opportunity, for he was too 
impatient of the slower processes of book making and selling 
to give his time to them. Accordingly, armed with letters of 
introduction from a brother of Bishop Collins of ne to 
Major Noah and George P. Morris, prominent New York 
citizens, Fitz-James set sail for Eldorado and landed in Man- 
hattan early in 1852. Morris, a member of the ruling literary 
coterie which included Halleck, Stedman, William Winter, N. 
P. Willis, and other more or less stodgy worthies, launched 
the young adventurer auspiciously into the New York social 
world. Society accepted him effusively, and artists, such as 
they were, soon followed suit. For O’Brien’s ability was 
readily recognized. Following his initial ventures in a short- 
lived magazine, Diogenes, Hys Lantern, which died in 1853, 
he sold short stories and poems to Harpers, Putnam’s, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers Weekly, American Whig Review, Vanity 
Fair, Knickerbocker’s, Evening Post, Saturday Press, Home 
Journal, and New York Times until 1861. His best connec- 
tion was with Harpers which printed sixty-six of his stories 
and poems in fifty-two different numbers. He essayed drama 
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and scored with one play, A Gentleman from Ireland, which 
kept the stage until 1895. 

His facility as a writer was supported by an urbane finesse 
that made him a brilliant success—the adored of dowagers, 
the friend of young men, the favorite of all who knew him. 
His cosmopolitan ways must have contrasted oddly with the 
self-conscious naivéte of callow New York. Indeed, he may 
have laughed at the pretentiousness of men like N. P. Willis, 
and he probably secretly regarded his associates with dis- 
dain. Ostensibly, however, he was agreeable to those about 
him and, like continental biographers and British novelists, 
was both a social and a literary lion. Among newspaper men, 
free lance writers, poets, painters, dilettantes, who lived a sort 
of Bohemian existence, he was an oracle, a ribald Dr. Johnson 
dominating a nondescript salon with cheerful bibacity. He 
became the roistering soul of their Bohemia. The maturing 
but still erratic Walt Whitman was a cautious satellite; 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, oddly enough, was one of the group; 
even Howells visited, once only, the rendezvous in Pfaff’s 
dingy beer cellar at 647 Broadway. Here, nightly, a fan- 
tastic assortment of hack writers, down-at-heel reporters, 
struggling poets, hangers-on, almost anybody in fact who was 
fond of guzzling and loquacity met informally to talk, drink, 
and sing until small hours or all night. . 

They spouted tall talk of freedom and revolt, but for all 
of that, their lives remained about as conventional as the 
routine existence of smugger citizenry. Their Bohemianism 
was a fad, a Greenwich Villageism without cover charges and 
bootlegged gin. Certainly no Bohemia approved of by the 
virginal Aldrich and the innocent young William Winter need 
have distressed the moral sensibilities of the most ardent Com- 
stockian. No mad deviltries were committed. O’Brien and 
his friends seem never to have got into serious scrapes. They 
gathered and drank and talked. Even cornbelt college pro- 
fessors do as much. O’Brien, no doubt, added the dash of 
European flavor needed to make the group believe itself 
authentic, to consider itself far more rakishly devoted to 
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jote de vivre than ever it actually was. It is not likely that 
his ebullient nature allowed events to drag. There were no 
dull evenings at Pfaff’s when Fitz-James was there, for his 
was a tirelessly effervescent nature fit to give itself to flippant 
repartee, profound discussion, or lusty bacchanalia. Little 
enough has been preserved of those nights; however, Don 
Seitz, in his recent biography of Artemus Ward, mentions a 
few details of the beery ensemble. 

The group which welcomed (Artemus Ward to New York) in- 
cluded Thomas Bailey Aldrich . . . Fitz~-Hugh Ludlow, the “Hasheesh” 
eater ; Charles Dawson Shanly ; Edward G. P. Wilkins, dramatic editor 
of the Herald ; Frank Wood, who succeeded Leland as editor of Vanity 
Fair ; Charles G. Gardette, author of “The Fire Fiend” ; N. G. Shepard, 
a long-forgotten poet; Fitz-James O’Brien, the gifted author of “The 
Diamond Lens” and “The Wondersmith,”’ two tales that thrilled the 
readers of The Atlantic Monthly in the early sixties; Henry Neil, a 
working newspaper man ; George Arnold, wit and poet ; and Walt Whit- 
man, with five years of “Leaves of Grass” behind him, posing much 
in flannel shirt and sombrero, roughly unpleasant, and plainly on 
exhibition, before his services as a war nurse and a stroke of paralysis 
had softened him into the good gray Poet. . . . O’Brien was the great- 
est genius and the strangest personality of them all. At times he was 
without a permanent place of abode, but, being equipped with a bunch 
of pass keys to the lodgings of his fellow Bohemians, slept in the bed 
that was most convenient at the time he felt the need for slumber, 
occasionally to the surprise of the friend who came in late and found 
his single couch occupied. 


Under these not very glamorous conditions the nomadic 
O’Brien thrived. He wrote as he lived—erratically, some- 
times at a sticky table surrounded by the din of clattering 
beer mugs and the roar of cameraderie; sometimes at Win- 
ter’s or Aldrich’s lodgings, or wherever he could borrow pen 
and paper, two necessaries of his craft which he seemed 
seldom to possess. Latent within him was a constant fund 
of creative energy which he tapped at will. But he burned 
with no gem-like flame; the talent he undoubtedly owned was 
inhibited by his love for sociability. His muse was no jealous 
mistress but a complacent companion to whom good fellow- 
ship and libations were fit substitutes for literary endeavor. 
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He did not live to write; he wrote to live. And he always 
lived beyond his means. Consequently, when hard pressed 
for money, as he usually was, he wrote a story or a poem ina 
night or two and sold it to the first editor he met. His friends 
called him a genius. Genius he may have been, but what he 
has left us is not colossal for he was too careless, too hasty. 
He wrote hurriedly, probably with little revision, his sole 
idea being to sell his story quickly. His associates marveled 
at the ease with which he wrote. R. H. Stoddard, writing 
in 1881, observes: 


I saw (O’Brien) often at my rooms and some of the pleasantest 
evenings of my life were passed there with him and Bayard Taylor. 
We talked books, as young authors will, and we scribbled verses off 
hand, to show what geniuses we were, each scribbling on the same 
theme, which one of us had selected from several in a box, or a hat 
and each doing his best to finish before the others. O’Brien generally 
came out ahead, and took the most novel view which the subject ad- 
mitted. He seized its dramatic aspects, and sprung it upon us at the 
close of his verses after the manner of Heine’s smaller pieces. He was 
booted and spurred and in the saddle while we were fumbling at the 
stall door of Pegasus. 


Thus, he tossed things off, sold them, forgot them. His 
methods were those of the newspaper man who hammers out 
copy against time while a copy boy waits at his elbow to snatch 
each sheet the moment it is finished. Stoddard says further: 


Haste is evident in all that he wrote—impatient carelessness and 
violated taste. We feel that he could have done better if he had taken 
more pains, but he would not take the pains. Why labor at a story 
or a poem, when he could sell it as it was? The Harpers would buy it, 
the Atlantic would buy it, the Whig Review would buy it; cui bono 
beyond the needs of the day or the hour? If his landlady would not 
be put off any longer, he must write something, and pacify her, or quit 
his lodgings on the sly and bilk her. It is the way of Bohemia in 
which O’Brien lived all his life. 


Perhaps, had he been weaned from these methods; perhaps, 
had he taken his writing more seriously; perhaps—but it is 
useless to conjecture what might have happened. He was bril- 
liant and slapdash ; an aristocrat and a Bohemian; a bon vivant 
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torn between the demands of literature and of life; and he 
was a better teller of tales than any about him. 

Like Poe and Hoffman, whom he had met in his early 
reading, he had an active imagination which led him into the 
fantastic, the bizarre, the pseudo-scientific. He filled his 
stories with horrible and insane elements. Thus, The Diamond 
Lens tells of the inventor of a super microscope who falls in 
love with a microscopic woman whom he finds in a drop of 
water. To gain possession of a valuable lens he murders its 
owner as cold-bloodedly as. Montresor walled up Fortunato. 
Then, when the drop evaporates and his atomic inamorata 
dies, he goes mad. The Wondersmith concerns the diabolical 
experiments of Herr Hippe who bottles up souls until a day 
when the stoppers accidentally fall out, the souls escape, and 
inhabit wooden puppets which swarm upon their master and 
kill him. In Mother of Pearl a woman turns hasheesh eater, 
kills her child, and attempts to knife her husband while he 
sleeps. The story of A Terrible Night, filled with wild 
dreams, is climaxed by the dreamer’s felling his best friend 
with an axe. What Was It is the tale of a vicious, invisible 
presence. The Bohemian, like The Gold Bug, revolves about 
buried treasure, adds mesmerism, and drives the heroine to 
death. The Lost Room with its somber setting, ghostly 
visitants, and weird music is reminiscent of The Fall of the 
House of Usher. 

Following these paths of disorder, the same paths that led 
Poe into case books, the reader wonders why O’Brien, appar- 
ently a citizen of the real and not the shadow world, a man 
with an excess of animal spirits, should make excursion after 
excursion into the territory of the morbid and the super- 
natural. Such travels are grist for the mills of literary alien- 
ists. Joseph Wood Krutch, the man who gave Poe a virulent 
inferiority complex, has suggested that O’Brien was abnor- 
mally sensitive, a little deranged nervously, and possibly neu- 
rotic. Apropos of neuroticism, it is pertinent to observe that, 
strangely enough, he had no violent love affairs. Women, 
apparently, were-almost never his intimates. William Winter 
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tells of O’Brien’s regard for an unusual actress, Mathilda 
Heron of Boston, who was a woman with an unstable temper- 
ament like his own. No other knew him well enough to make 
her name remembered. O’Brien may have been lonely among 
his friends; his reckless expenditure of energy in all-night 
orgies may have been a process of sublimation. No doubt 
there were in his mind mazes too tortuous to-be threaded even 
by himself and certainly not by us. 


At its best O’Brien’s writing ripples along in succinct. 
crisp sentences. The style is clipped. Compression is evi- 
dent. Thus, My Son, Sir! dashes off with precipitate speed: 


He had come up, years upon years ago, to the metropolis a poor 
friendless boy. Ran off errands in a wholesale store for a couple of 
years. Got promoted to a clerkship. Scraped money together, and 
then set up for himself in some extraordinary business or other— 
making elastic insertions for ladies’ boots, I think it was—and when 
his hair began to turn, had, by dint of boldness, perseverance and good 
luck, made about half a million of dollars. 


The Diamond Lens concludes tersely : 


They now say that I am mad; but they are mistaken. I am poor 
for I have neither the heart nor the will to work ; all my money is spent, 
and I live on charity. Young men’s associations that love a joke invite 
me to lecture on Optics before them, for which they pay me, and laugh 
at me while I lecture. “Linley, the mad microscopist,” is the name 
I go by. 


The Lost Room begins with admirable short strokes that 
effectively brush in a background of suspense and expectancy : 


It was oppressively warm. The sun had long disappeared, but 
seemed to have left its vital spirit of heat behind it. The air rested; 
the leaves of the acacia-trees that shrouded my windows hung plumb- 
like on their delicate stalks. The smoke of my cigar scarce rose above 
my head, but hung about me in a pale blue cloud, which I had to 
dissipate with languid waves of my hand. 


But the shadows of importunate landladies fall intermit- 
tently athwart his lines and disconcert him. He blunders 
into paragraphs of stilted conversation, he stops his story to 
introduce irrelevant love motifs, he becomes fatuously senti- 
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mental, he ends with a moralizing flourish. Artist enough to 
know that these were imperfections, he yet did not prune them 
out because he did not have to. He himself realized the pros- 
titution of his talent by the uncritical enthusiasm of editors 
for his work and by interfering circumstances of social obli- 
gations, circumstances he was too fond of to combat. The 
Enchanted Titan, published in Harpers in February, 1861, 
may well be a cry of distress, the ages-old cry of a frustrated 
sensitive man: 

Curse you! O, a hundred thousand curses 

Weigh upon your soul, you black enchanter! 

Could I pour them like the coin from purses, 

I would utter such a pile instanter 

As would crush you to a bloody pulp. 

But my rage I fain am forced to gulp; 

Anathemas are vain against cold iron, 

Nor can I swear this magic box asunder, 

Where I’ve been stifling since the days of Chiron, 

Fretting on tempered bolts, and hurling muffled thunder. 


Some two months after the publication of this poem civil 
war burst upon the country, and O’Brien immediately enlisted 
in New York’s famous seventh regiment. Possibly he was 
overjoyed over a new outlet for his energies. As an attaché 
of Brigadier General Lander, he served with gallantry, oncé 
earning a citation for bravery from General McClellan. On 
February 16, 1862, in a cavalry charge, he was wounded in 
the shoulder. The wound was not serious, but complications 
that developed were too much for the military hospital at 


Cumberland, Virginia, to cope with, and after a painful ill- . 


ness he died April 6. . 

So ended, somewhat fittingly, a tempestuous career. A 
few short pieces were published posthumously in Harpers. 
In 1881 William Winter edited The Poems and Stories of 
Fitz-James O’Brien containing thirteen stories. In 1925 
Edward J. O’Brien edited Collected Stories by Fitz-James 
O’Brien, a collection of eight. This attempted late resuscita- 
tion may be born of the same wistful optimism that pervaded 
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Fitz-James himself when, in 1862, he wrote from Virginia 
to a friend in New York: “. . . after I’m dead I may turn 
out a bigger man than when living.” For all his airy bonhomie 
he hoped, as who does not hope, to leave some scratch upon 
the surface of a hardened world. But his hope has thus far 
been dashed. He is not a greater but a lesser man who still 
remains the titan that might have been. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE ALIEN 
HAROLD FIELDS 


FEW years ago, while in communication with the presi- 

dent of one of the largest automobile concerns in America, 
I was astonished to read in one of his replies, the statement 
that, “although the number we employ runs into thousands, 
not one of them is an alien.” 

I pondered over that statement. I wondered whether the 
circumstance of the absence of even one alien was the result 
of design or the accident of chance. The condition bothered 
me and finally I wrote to him, asking him to confirm the one 
opinion or the other. In reply I received the explanation that 
it was decidedly the result of design. “We have found,” he 
wrote, “that the alien is a shifting labor entity endowed with 
less of the qualities of dependability and intelligence than is 
the native-born or naturalized citizen of the United States.” 

This seemed a sweeping statement to make and yet it ran 
suspiciously parallel to the utterances of government officials 
who, without specific references, had time after time given 
voice to the fact that, “today industry in this country is in- 
sisting upon American labor as against alien labor.” If such 
a condition actually existed, it merited investigation, not so 
much as a basis for criticism as a means of understanding 
what was actually taking place in the United States. It was 
evident that such a situation, if true, was a significant factor 
not only to the alien but, more important than that, to a proper 
appreciation of the conditions that were responsible, in part, 
for our unemployment problem. 

I felt that such an investigation should study not only the 
attitude of industry toward the employment of aliens, but also 
the attitude of labor unions toward the admission of aliens to 
membership, as well as the limitations of occupations of aliens 
by state laws. The conclusions of such a survey, as viewed in 
the plan, would furnish a picture that would definitely show, 
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if it proved discrimination against the alien, that his presence 
in the United States was a matter of serious concern to our 
industrial stability and sound prosperity. On the other hand, 
if the survey proved that these reports were baseless, then 
obviously whatever relation existed between the alien and 
unemployment, and its corollaries, the alien in prisons, the 
alien in almshouses, and the alien in other types of public 
institutions—was in no way attributable to this extraneous 
factor. 

To what degree employment is determined by citizenship 
had, up to this time, always been a matter of conjecture and 
opinion. The questions frequently arose: Is it an easy matter 
for an alien to get a job in this country? Is it true that indus- 
try is demanding citizenship more and more of its employees? 
Those were the facts that not only aliens, but citizens as well, 
have wanted to know. To that end, the survey was initiated 
in order to ascertain the real facts. 

One definite way to determine the truth was to consult 
the very people who decided whether or not aliens could be 
employed. They would constitute a cross-section of our em- 
ploying population: captains of industry, partners in leading 
manufactories, owners of small establishments, and labor 
officials. One had to weigh their replies to a questionnaire or 
to a personal interview, dealing with a topic concerning aliens, 
by the probable influences affecting the character of the reply. 
A question put to the average employer, asking if he objects 
to aliens, puts him on his guard at once: he wonders if your 
reasons in approaching him are the honest ones of a student 
of the question, or if they are prompted by the ulterior mores 
of a patriotic, one-hundred per cent American organization— 
or, are you a Red seeking to find more roots for trouble? 
Often, I suppose, the person replying feels that in order to 
escape criticism, he is evidencing discretion by putting his most 
patriotic foot forward—and does so. He is apt, therefore, to 
exaggerate his interest in the citizenship of his employees, 
_ even though he may care very little about it normally. As one 
observer put it, “(No employer) admits that the greater 
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docility of un-Americanized immigrants and their willingness 
to accept lower wages plays any part in the choice of em- 
ployees. But unquestionably, that is the case; and that is 
also a reason for the antagonistic attitude often displayed by 
trade unionists toward unnaturalized foreigners and their 
unwillingness to help in the Americanization process.” 

But to consider all the replies as colored or exaggerated 
would not be entirely fair or sound. For one reason, the 
replies received from the various strata of industries and from 
the divergent sections of the country showed altogether too 
homogeneous an attitude toward the question, to claim prej- 
udice as the major factor. None seemed to fear that the 
responses were going to be incarnadined. Rather the replies 
confirmed the general impression that a closer attention was 
being given to the entire immigration question by industry. 

All the responses to the survey pointed to a practice of 
discrimination in employment in favor of citizens (or holders 
of Declarations of Intention) as against aliens. Such a 
situation actually exists. It was indicated all too clearly that 
a significant proportion of the unemployed are not at work 
solely because they are aliens. They are not unemployed 
because of inability, or because they do not possess sufficient 
qualifications, or because of the dearth of jobs—but just 
because of their political status. A general analysis of the 
situation disclosed the astounding fact that out of two million 
positions over one million two hundred thousand were closed 
to aliens, regardless of their qualifications. These closed posi- 
tions or jobs were not found in one field of activity. They 
were noted in our transportation industries, in the field of 
public utilities, in our steel mills, in the automotive plants, 
and among innumerable other lines of endeavor. 

In fact the general response showed that citizen-employees 
were generally favored because of a greater sense of respon- 
sibility and because of a lessened labor turnover. Employers 
who were approached claimed that citizenship usually carried 
with it a better education, an increased ability to understand 
the English language, and a consequent higher type of intelli- 
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gent laborer; that the basic characteristics of accepted citi- 
zenship were of importance in developing managing officials 
such as foremen, superintendents, and other executives. 
These claims were substantiated by an analysis made in a 
Massachusetts factory some time ago, where the turnover of 
native-born employees was 66.8%, of naturalized foreign-born 
employees, 82%, and of aliens, 104%. At the same plant, an 
analysis showed that the cost of training an employee up to 
the point of efficiency was $163.41 for a native-born employee, 
$194.17 for one that was naturalized, and $523.36 for the 
alien. 

The claims set forth by those disagreeing with these tenets 
are that the sole qualification for employment should be fit- 
ness, capacity, and the ability to work; that just as the labor- 
er’s output bears no relation to his political status, so there 
should be no question of it in the initial steps of employment. 
They stress the fact that as a matter of business policy, the 
labor of an efficient alien is naturally preferred to that of an 
inefficient citizen; furthermore, that a man’s political allegi- 
ance has no effect on his industrial value. In many cases 
the claim was made that to admit aliens to this country and 
then refuse them the right to work was not only unwise but 
dangerous. And yet, despite these arguments, these opinions 
are not commonly shared by many of our representative 
business men. 

This fact was corroborated by corporations and firms that 
employ over two million men and women. They represented 
all classifications, from the lowly, single entrepreneur to the 
large corporation ; they covered four of the leading industries 
of the country, the automobile trade, the railroads, the public 
utilities, and the construction enterprises. A fifth group 
consisted of a host of miscellaneous organizations. 


I 


The survey was first made among plants engaged directly 
or indirectly in the manufacture of automobiles, and the 
replies showed that they unquestionably prefer citizens as 
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employees. This is true not only of the automobile plants. 
themselves, but of such associated activities as those engaged 
in the manufacture of rubber, of parts, and other allied trades. 
The firms which replied employ a total force of over three 
hundred seventy-five thousand workers. In every case, the 
executives stated that they demand citizenship, or the posses- 
sion of first papers, as a prerequisite for employment. In the 
case of one of the largest tire companies in the United States. 
for example, 75% of the employees are American-born, 9% 
are naturalized, 10% possess their first papers, and only 6% 
are aliens. In an important automobile company, only five 
persons on the entire force are aliens. In fact, the only need 
for aliens in this industry seems to be where low manual work 
must be done. In brief, here at the outset of the survey was a 
startling fact, namely, that in plants employing more than 
one-third of a million persons, the doors for the employment 
of aliens are generally shut, since the automotive industry 
firmly insists that its workers be citizens. 

This was substantiated by statements that were offered, 
some citing their desire to have that kind of worker only that 
could read directions given and understand the language 
spoken. Others stressed the need for skilled employees. One 
attributed the reason to the wish on the part of the auto- 
mobile concerns to keep abreast of the newer dogma, “America 
for Americans only.” The real reasons probably were a com- 
posite of all these. In any event, the relevant fact is there— 
virtually no aliens seem to be wanted in the automobile field. 

Railroads, employing seven hundred thousand men and 
women, were the next group investigated and the results 
showed a comparatively similar condition. A general exclu- 
sion of alien labor is confirmed since four hundred thousand 
workers were employed on roads that do require citizenship. 
Although railroads employing three hundred thousand persons 
do not mention this requirement at all, the attitude of this 
latter group is offset by the fact that six out of seven rail- 
roads that do not require citizenship, said that they “consider” 
it in their questionnaires. Naturally such “consideration” 
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permits of interpretations of wide latitude. Furthermore, as 
will be shown later, the railroad labor unions are equally insis- 
tent on “considering” citizenship. This preponderance of 
“consideration of citizenship” by railroads, as well as the 
demand for it, leaves us with the feeling that the demand for 
citizenship is a very strong one in the transportation field and 
is given an equal value with fitness, in many instances. 

The conclusion and inference of innumerable statements 
by railroad officials is clear: citizenship is required of railroad 
employees in the main, for as one executive put it, “Other 
than laborers, the number of aliens in the service is not large.” 
And incidentally, such foreign labor as is used is, for geo- 
graphical reasons, local to the borders nearest the road. 
We find few European laborers engaged in the unskilled work 
of western roads, although Mexicans are mushrooming 
northward. 

The public utilities of this country offer few opportunities 
for the alien, for the attitude is similar to that of the railroads, 
according to the replies of public service corporations that 
employ over four hundred sixty thousand persons. Firms 
that employ three hundred sixty-five thousand demand that 
their employees be citizens, while slightly less than one hun- 
dred thousand are working for plants that do not require it. 

It is self-evident that a great many of the tasks in the 
public utilities field require a knowledge of our language in 
order that the workers be able to read the technical details 
relevant to specific jobs. For that reason alone, aside from 
others, there is no room here for the average alien. And 
yet, in the industry itself, there is a marked difference between 
the attitude of such groups, for instance, as the telephone and 
gas companies, the former being much more emphatic in de- 
manding citizenship than the latter. On the whole it makes 
little difference whether a firm demands citizenship per se, 
or indulges in statements like, “while citizenship is not a quali- 
fication for employment, an effort is made to secure employees 
of the type that, if not already citizens, will become such,”— 
the intent is the same. They all are evidences that citizenship, 
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directly or indirectly, is demanded as a qualification for em- 
ployment. As far as the alien is concerned, we must be con- 
vinced that far too many positions, for his peace of mind, call 
for citizenship as a requirement. And yet all the positions so 
far considered are a part of industries that are public or semi- 
public in character, and as such, sensitive to the attitude of 
the populace. How large a part this factor plays in demand- 
ing citizenship of employees in each of these enterprises must 
be left to each individual to judge for himself. 

It is in the field of construction work that the alien first 
finds his great opportunity, for not one of the consulted or- 
ganizations engaged in the making of steel or of pig iron, 
nor in the erection of buildings or bridges, nor in the digging 
of subways or tunnels, demands citizenship as a strict require- 
ment for employment. The firms that were questioned em- 
ploy more than three hundred and twenty thousand persons 
and in every case flattered the idea but disavowed the need. 

To understand the cause, the statement of an official of 
probably the largest construction company in the East is most 
illuminating. He said, “Our employees . . . are more or less 
‘floating’—that is to say, we hire them for a particular job 
and let them go as soon as their services are no longer required, 
our only requirement being that they belong to the Union.” 
That tells the whole story. In this industry, where labor is 
seasonal, and where the bulk of the work done is unskilled and 
formal, the laborer’s brawn and not his brain, is the measure- 
ment of his hire. In a sense the very instability of his work 
militates against his complying with any such requirement 
as citizenship. The need of going from job to job and from 
town to town, permits of no time for persistent study or appli- 
cation for citizenship. The worker ceases to be an alien only 
because of necessity or because of the social requirements 
of a new status that may be his. But the fact remains that the 
construction field as a whole seems to stress the requirement 
that employees be citizens to a very limited extent. 

To the study of the automotive industry, the railroads, the 
public utilities, and the construction companies, was added a 
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study of a large variety of businesses, which for our purpose 
can only be grouped under the classification of “miscellane- 
ous.” Among these were representative houses engaged in 
the manufacture of clothing, coal companies, abattoirs, manu- 
facturers of special machinery, and others equally unrelated 
to one another. The number employed by the companies 
answering in this group equalled over one hundred thousand. 
In almost every case they “consider the question of citizenship 
but do not make it a requirement for employment.” In many 
cases, firms admitted being guided by the attitude of the 
unions organized in their industry, although they themselves 
seem generally inclined to foster citizenship among their 
employees. On the other hand, many firms are averse to 
allowing it to interfere with their selection of labor. In fact, 
a large slaughtering company in Chicago states it best by 
saying: 


We disregard the question of citizenship in the selection of employees 
but we do make it apparent in many ways that we consider a citizen a 
more desirable employee than a non-citizen. 


A summary, then, of this survey, covering over two million 
employees in five large groups of our national industries, evi- 
dences the fact, when subjected to a close analysis of figures 
that capital requires its employees to be citizens in one million 
two hundred thousand instances and gives aliens consideration 
only in lowly tasks that do not require skill or intelligence. 
Aliens today are beginning to realize that industry expects its 
employees to be citizens or prospective citizens, and that it 
bases its requirement not so much on a plea of patriotism as 
upon the fact that citizenship and intelligence are concomitants 
because of the sense of responsibility and education and out-_ 
look that are involved in the acquisition of citizenship. But 
so far as that same alien is concerned, the effect is to narrow 
the occupational opportunities for him and to bring Americans 
face to face with the serious offshoots that such a situation 
is certain to bring about. 
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II 


Now if we turn from capital to labor, and examine the 
demand of citizenship as a requirement for membership in the 
labor unions, we find ourselves faced with equally interesting 
and unexpected conclusions. It is obvious that certain indus- 
tries like those, for instance, in the construction and miscella- 
neous groups already mentioned, may not themselves require 
citizenship of their employees but that the unions supplying 
them with labor may insist upon it. It is the combined atti- 
tudes of labor and capital that will finally warrant basic, com- 
plete conclusions about the discriminations practiced against 
the alien in industry. 

To complement the results already offered by industry and 
capital, and for the reasons just mentioned, the survey was 
extended to labor union: and reached a membership of almost 
two millions. The findings obtained were not so easily classi- 
fied as were the views of capital, but this they did show: that 
one-third of the fifty unions questioned did require citizen- 
ship, and that this one-third had a membership of more than 
one million five hundred thousand as compared with four 
hundred thousand in the two-thirds that did not require citi- 
zenship for members. Not only that, but the findings show 
that five per cent of this latter group insist that their members 
must possess first papers for naturalization, and fully fifty 
per cent of this same group urge and help their members to 
citizenship. In fact the attitude of the American Federation 
of Labor, that “the labor movement is anxious and desirous 
that all workers, and their wives, should . . . be American citi- 
zens” is symptomatic of the general spirit, as will be shown. 

Membership in the unions serving the railroads varies 
with regard to aliens. Citizenship as a qualification for mem- 
bership, is not required for railroad telegraphers, for firemen 
or enginemen (who must however, as well as engineers, be 
“white, and able to read and write the English language”), 
for sleeping car or railway conductors, for switchmen, nor 
for members of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
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Employees. However, with the exception of perhaps the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, the educa- 
tional requirements, or membership qualifications, of all 
groups are such as almost to bar any but citizens, in prac- 
tice. All this, of course, bears out the conclusions made about 
the railroads in the first part of the survey from the stand- 
point of the executives, and corroborates the conclusions by 
equally strong evidence. 

Unions of manual workers such as pattern makers, iron, 
diamond and steel workers, wood carvers, stone cutters, car- 
penters, glass workers, and others dependent upon a combi- 
nation of skill and manual dexterity, generally emphasize 
citizenship in their regulations. The proportion of unions 
in this class that demands citizenship, to the unions that 
disregard it, is as three to two, while the membership is as 
four and one-half to one. This would tend to bear out a con- 
clusion hinted at, of the relation between citizenship and skill. 

The unions of textile and garment workers show evidence 
of a greater proportion not demanding citizenship. The gar- 
ment workers are essentially so fertile a field for foreign 
workers that it is rather to be expected that while those unions 
should—and do—encourage citizenship, many of them do not 
stress it in their regulations. It is to that trade that so many 
aliens have swarmed upon their arrival. The relatively small 
size of so many individual establishments and their modest 
economic conditions affect this factor in the industry par- 
ticularly. Still, recent developments show an unhesitating 
trend away from the foreigner in this field who does not affili- 
ate himself with American institutions. 

Brotherhoods of drivers, truckmen, and their ilk gen- 
erally demand citizenship. So, too, do such highly skilled 
workers as typographers, electricians, and others. The Na- 
tional Organization of Masters, Mates & Pilots of America 
has thirty-five thousand members all of whom are American 
citizens. With the exception of Equity, those associated with 
the theatre, such as members of the Theatrical Protective 
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Union, the American Federation of Musicians, and others 
have by-laws demanding that members be American citizens. 

Generally, skilled workers who come to our shores will 
find citizenship required for membership in the labor union 
they must belong to, or for employment in their particular 
industry. A perfect instance of that came to my attention 
about a year ago when a Swedish cabinet maker was refused 
a very splendid commission he had been given to execute in 
one of our mansions because the union objected to his employ- 
ment. He had done some very fine work in Sweden, having 
even been employed at the Royal Palace. He had unusual 
ability as an artisan. However, he was unable to obtain work 
here, unable even to accept a proffered job, because he was 
not a member of the union. Membership in that particular 
organization was open to citizens only, and at that time he 
had resided in the United States only three years—two years 
less than the required time necessary to apply for citizenship. 

The attitude of the labor union toward alien employees is 
significantly parallel to that of capital. The stipulation for 
citizenship found in the constitution of many labor unions, 


is a direct outgrowth of the realization that a sense of self- 


respect and stability demands the possession of citizenship. 

On the whole, there is very little difference discernible be- 
tween the attitude of labor and that of capital toward the citi- 
zenship of employees: the requirements for membership in 
three out of four unions specify it and three out of five jobs 
are reserved by capital for citizens or declarants only. 


III 


However, in addition to labor and capital, we should 
examine the attitude of the State toward the alien seeking 
occupation. For the State imposes citizenship as a qualifica- 
tion for many professions, and for innumerable positions. The 
basic reasoning that has prompted legislators throughout the 
country to discriminate against aliens in Civil Service, on 
works of public character and in the professions, is built 
on the belief that citizens of the state as well as of the country 
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should first be taken care of, and employment given to them. 
Many states have provisions in their laws that if not enough 
laborers can be secured for specified employment from among 
the citizens of the state, that then—and only then—may aliens 
legally be employed thereon. Very often, save in the profes- 
sions, these laws affecting the non-employment of aliens are 
disregarded, except in time of depression. Exceptions have 
occurred as when Governor Roosevelt of New York sent a 
letter to the State Commissioner of Public Works, instructing 
him to see that contractors carried out that New York State 
statute which provides that employment shall be given to New 
York State citizens before any others are allowed to work. 
And only recently, statements have been made by aliens in 
New York City, to the effect that they have been laid off jobs 
which they had held as laborers on subways on the ground that 
they were not citizens of the United States. This action 
parallels, first, that of Jersey City some two years ago when 
the dismissal of all alien employees engaged in municipal work 
was ordered, and, second, that of Detroit about a year ago 
when it put into execution a similar ordinance, later rescinded. 

In different states of the Union an alien cannot become a 
teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, a dentist, an accountant, a peddler, 
or a druggist; he cannot serve in the Civil Service, nor in the 
State Police nor in the State Militia; he cannot be a banker, a 
pawnbroker, conduct a pool or billiard parlor, nor run a dance 
hall. In one state he cannot own a grocery, a fruit, or a meat 
store unless he conspicuously posts the fact that he is an alien 
and states his nationality. He cannot own aircraft machines 
nor under certain conditions pilot them. In other states he is 
not permitted to operate a moving picture machine or a steam 
boiler ; nor can he act as a special peace officer, as an engineer, 
nurse, surveyor, or auctioneer. 

In fact, so important are those restrictions that I have 
gathered them together from innumerable sources in order 
to present a complete picture of the situation. Not only were 
the Secretaries of State of each of the forty-eight states con- 
sulted, but communication was had with many legislative 
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reference bureaus, with state secretaries of labor, with attor- 
nies-general, as well as with state organizations whose purpose 
brought them into contact with the foreign-born. The Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., had compiled quite a mass of material which 
was also incorporated in the survey which, when added to a 
study of state laws themselves, proved most valuable. 

The result was a mass of laws which seem at first sight 
to be disturbingly complex. However, in order to classify 
them according to sections, I have grouped the states together 
and here present some of those laws which react unfavorably 
on the alien’s desire to engage in some stated activity. 

Beginning with the New England states, we find, as you 
will note in a moment, that laws and statutes of this type are 
most, where the number of aliens is greatest. Maine gives 
preference to bidders for public contracts who are citizens, as 
against aliens, when the estimate is the same. New Hamp- 
shire demands that all accountants must be citizens and joins 
Vermont in requiring citizenship of all pharmacists. Massa- 
chusetts has quite a galaxy of laws on this point. In that state, 
no alien may secure a peddler’s license, become a pharmacist, 
an undertaker, be employed by the street railways or on public 
works, become an accountant, a lawyer or a doctor, be a mem- 
ber of the State Police, of the State Militia, or of the Civil 
Service, become a hawker or a vendor, or fish for lobsters. 
Furthermore, as in Maine, citizens are by law given prefer- 
ence in being awarded public contracts. These are by far 
the most far reaching set of laws in this section of the United 
States. Rhode Island refuses licenses to aliens seeking to 
become operators of motor buses or desiring to register as 
physicians, pharmacists, or surgeons. So far as I could learn, 
Connecticut was the only state in this section that had no such 
laws discriminating between aliens and citizens. 

The Middle Atlantic states, by reason of their housing a 
much larger population of the foreign-born, have many more 
laws covering this point. In the state of New York, aliens 
are prohibited from becoming physicians, surgeons, archi- 
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tects, real estate brokers, motion picture operators, steam boiler 
operators, engineers, masters or pilots of vessels, civil office 
holders, teachers, bank directors, surveyors, trustees of 
foreign insurance companies, pharmacists, state peace officers, 
policemen, peddlers, or members of the Civil Service. Only 
citizens in that state may own billiard or pool rooms, card 
rooms, or dance halls. Citizens are given preference on all 
public works. As stated before, these laws in New York 
are actually being enforced today. 

New Jersey provides that physicians, surgeons, private 
bankers, teachers, detectives, engineers, surveyors, and those 
employed on public works shall be citizens only. The State 
of Pennsylvania restricts to citizens only the profession of 
engineering (with certain exceptions), as well as such occu- 
pations as mine and assistant mine foremen and fire bosses, 
employees on public works, hunters, bank directors, peddlers 
and sellers of steamship tickets. Delaware does not allow 
aliens to engage in fishing and Maryland prohibits aliens from 
becoming accountants. 

Along the southern coast in the South Atlantic states, 
the restrictions are decidedly few. Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina deny to aliens the right to become engi- 
neers or surveyors. Virginia adds to them architects and 
accountants; North Carolina accountants only and South 
Carolina owners of billiard rooms. Georgia refuses the right 
to aliens to become architects, and Florida specifies chiropo- 
dists. Unquestionably with the change of the South from an 
agricultural section to an industrial one, laws prohibiting 
aliens from engaging in stated activities will be added, for 
that has been the evidence of history under similar circum- 
stances. 

Going into the heart of the country we find the attitude of 
the Northeast Central states divided according to the alien 
population and the intensity of industrial work. West Vir- 
ginia prohibits aliens from becoming architects, engineers, 
mine-inspectors, or mine foremen. Kentucky, like Connecti- 
cut, seemingly has no discriminating laws. Ohio refuses the 
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right to aliens to act as contractors for public works, as insur- 
ance agents, as pharmacists or assistant pharmacists, or as 
lawyers. It adds that no alien in that state, may own or con- 
duct a pool room. Aliens in the State of Indiana cannot 
become accountants, professional engineers, nor be employed 
on public works. In Illinois the emphasis is laid on the mining 
industry, by reserving the position of check weighmen in the 
coal mines, hoisting engineers, state inspectors of mines, mine 
managers and mine examiners, to citizens only. In Michigan 
aliens are debarred from becoming architects, accountants, en- 
gineers, surveyors, teachers, promoters of boxing or wres- 
tling contests, employees on public works, or salesmen in busi- 
nesses having an international character. Wisconsin reserves 
the profession of pharmacy to citizens only. 

Going farther west, and crossing the Mississippi to the 
Northwest Central states, we find that Kansas, like Illinois, 
stresses the mining industry for in that state aliens may not 
become shot firers in mines, shot inspectors, gas men or fire 
bosses, mine foremen or assistant mine foremen, or hoisting 
engineers. Minnesota prohibits aliens from becoming engi- 
neers, surveyors, operators of steam engines, or members of 
the Civil Service. The State of Iowa makes citizenship com- 
pulsory for architects and accountants. Missouri joins Ken- 
tucky and Connecticut in evidently having no laws against 
aliens on its statute books. North Dakota demands that ac- 
countants and teachers be citizens, while its sister state, South 
Dakota, adds to the profession of accountancy, those of archi- 
tect, engineer, and surveyor. Nebraska makes citizenship 
compulsory for all professions. ’ 

If we turn back now to the South Eastern Central States, 
we note that very few laws against aliens in industry exist— . 
fewer even than those along the South Atlantic Coast. Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi prohibit aliens from engag- 
ing in the practice of accountancy, whilé Tennessee and Ala- 
bama add the profession of optometry. No alien can teach 
in Tennessee. And these are the only discriminations. Cne 
must conclude that the small percentage of foreign-born resi- 
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dents in these states must account for the paucity of this type 
of statute. 

If we cross the Mississippi River again, we will note that 
the states of the Southwestern Central region closely resemble 
those just mentioned. Louisiana discriminates against aliens 
in accountancy and in employment on public works. In that 


same state, no alien may become a director or officer of an 


insurance company. In Arkansas, aliens are prohibited from 
becoming fire bosses in coal mines. Oklahoma prohibits aliens 
from becoming real estate brokers or accountants. And in 
this group, Texas becomes the fourth state in the Union that 
has evidently placed no laws against aliens in industry on its 
statute books. 

The Plateau States begin again to show an increase in pro- 
hibitions. Arizona denies occupation to aliens seeking to be- 
come accountants, to be employed on public works, or to engage 
in fishing. The state of Utah demands citizenship of all ac- 
countants, pharmacists, mining bosses, fire bosses, and those 
engaged in tasks on public works. No alien in Nevada may 


become an accountant, a teacher, an engineer, or a surveyor. 


He is not entitled to stake a mining claim and cannot be em- 
ployed on public works. Idaho reserves to citizens only, the 
right to be an architect, an optometrist, a teacher, or to be 
employed on public works. 

The States in the Rocky Mountain region are diversified 
in the.number and in the character of laws bearing on the 
occupations of aliens. Montana has a formidable list of exclu- 
sions to aliens as accountants, optometrists, auctioneers, mine 
examiners, fire bosses, mine foremen, teachers, state coal mine 
inspectors, or employees on public works. The State of 
Wyoming prohibits aliens from engaging in work as engi- 
neers, surveyors, shot firers or shot inspectors on mines, or on 
public improvements. Colorado reserves its hunting to citi- 
zens only. New Mexico emulates Colorado in its bar to aliens 
desiring to hunt and adds to that, the professions of account- 
ancy and chiropody. 
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The nearest approach we have to the many laws in the 
East barring aliens from occupational endeavor is found in 
the Pacific states. All of them have laws especially appli- 
cable to “aliens ineligible to citizenship.” On such laws I 
shall not dwell since they are comparatively local. But in 
addition to such statutes, California does not permit an alien 
to engage in fishing, teaching or pharmacy, or to work on pub- 
lic improvements. The State of Washington refuses the right 
to aliens to become architects, pharmacists, optometrists, 
teachers, or fishermen. In both Washington and Oregon, only 
those aliens may work on public improvements who did not 
claim exemption from military service in 1917. Oregon also 
bars aliens from becoming architects, appointive officials, 
teachers, or aviators. No alien in that state may own a pawn- 
broker’s shop, a pool or billiard hall, a card room, a dance hall, 
or a soft drink establishment. Aliens are permitted to own a 
grocery, a meat market, a fruit stand, a hotel, a lodging house, 
an apartment house, or a rooming house—or to employ aliens 
thereon—only if the alien status of owner or employee is on 
display in full view. 

And finally to close this list of occupational dams to the 
alien, the United States does not permit aliens (with certain 
exceptions) to own aircraft engaged in interstate traffic nor 
to pilot such craft. 


IV 


Finally, one more word about the attitude of Americans 
toward the employment of aliens. In the early part of this 
year I wrote to each of the four hundred members of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Economic Commission—made up of our fore- 
most business men—asking them their attitude toward the 
relative worth of aliens versus citizens in business and their 
observations on the demand set for citizenship as a qualifica- 
tion for employment. Almost three hundred replies showed 
an overwhelming preponderance of opinion favoring citizens 
as against aliens in industry and a common belief that the 
demand for citizenship was quite usual. 
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The sum total of all these surveys is an imposing list of 
prohibitions, the effect of which in the long run is to give 
work to citizens only and in the short run to create added diffi- 
culties to the alien. Needless to say, such conditions result in 
citizenship for convenience, or under compulsion. 

Whether, through this virtual compulsion of citizenship, 
we as a nation are promulgating a wholesome attitude, is a 
topic for long discussion. So far as the present actual condi- 
tions indicate, the alien is faced in this country today with 
the very obvious circumstance that the doors to unskilled labor 
are those that are widest open for him. That means hard 
work, comparatively low wages, and relatively harsh condi- 
tions of labor. If he wants to improve himself, if he wants 
to partake of our higher standard of wages, of the improved 
conditions of labor, and of a better type of work, he must 
perforce become naturalized. 

It might be asked here, why do these people remain aliens? 
Aside from the question, is citizenship sought for such an 
aim desirable, the further question arises, why do not the seven 
million aliens still in this country proceed forthwith to estab- 
lish American citizenship, and in that way remove the ob- 
stacle that deters them from working? Such a question would 
be a fair one, but the answer would lead us far astray. 

Briefly, however, four facts must be borne in mind, before 
criticizing the alien for not becoming naturalized. One is that 
money is scarce and the naturalization process entails a cost 
varying from twenty dollars to seventy-five dollars. A sec- 
ond is a corollary to the first, namely, that people unemployed 
because they are aliens, cannot earn money sufficient to finance 
their own citizenship. The third fact is that the time element 
for citizenship—a minimum residence in this country of five 
years—restrains all those who came here since the latter part 
of 1925 from becoming citizens. And the final fact is that 
there are thousands upon thousands of aliens in the United 
States who would gladly proceed with their citizenship but 
who cannot do so because they cannot prove legal arrival in this 
country ; or who having come here illegally between 1921 and 
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1924 are undeportable, but are not permitted to drop their 
alien status. 

One conclusion is obvious. Labor is daily becoming more 
American, and with it the lives, the views, and the spirit of 
these workers, more Americanized. But where such Ameri- 
canization is enforced, its benefit to us is a matter for further 
study. 

May I venture this one observation, born of long contact 
with the subject: that the Americanization of the alien, re- 
gardless of its means or its purpose, is of distinct benefit in 
the long run to the United States. This does not mean coun- 
tenancing the practice in evidence which has been developed 
in this paper. Many faults result, such as unemployment, 
poverty, despair, crime, and an increase in public dependents; 
but there are compensations. Which is the greater, is for each 
of us to decide. 
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THE SHAKESPEAREAN SERENITY 
HARRY T. BAKER 


NE OF THE most definite impressions which a thought- 

ful reader gets from Shakespeare is that of serenity. 
And it is one of those things which make him best worth 
reading. It is evident that, although he conceals most of his 
opinions under a dramatic cloak of impartiality, his was not 
a stormy nature like Byron’s. It is quite as evident that his 
serenity was not like that of Wordsworth, bought by with- 
drawal from the world. He can take life with deep serious- 
ness in King Lear or Othello, yet his habitual mood does not 
seem to be one of undue seriousness. Nor is it one of undue 
levity. And this despite the fact that never does he draw a 
character with more enthusiasm and genius than he draws 
Falstaff, who is the king of levity. It would never be said 
of Shakespeare that Melancholy marked him for her own. 
But the serenity of the Duke in exile, which makes the pages 
of As You Like It so fortifying to the soul, is, I take it, 
typically Shakespearean. For it is repeated so many times 
as to become noticeable to any careful reader. Like the Duke, 
Shakespeare finds good in everything. Even in his darkest 
tragedies he succeeds in giving the impression that evil is 
abnormal. The serenity of Kent in Lear, as he is put in the 
stocks, is that of one who whistles over misfortune. It is the 
gaiety of Burns plus a more stable nature than Burns pos- 
sessed. All the plays of Shakespeare leave the impression of 
this stability. 

Every successful dramatist must have a strong emotional 
nature; but there is nothing to show that Shakespeare’s was 
unduly strong, like Byron’s or Burns’s. Nor does he have 
the bent toward unusual tenderness and indulgence, like 
Barrie. He is fair to his characters, but he does not sentimen- 
talize them. It is the actors who have sentimentalized Shy- 
lock. Shakespeare is merely just to him, and no more. It is 
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worth noting that Portia speaks more lines than Shylock. 
Shakespeare refuses even to sentimentalize the scene in which 
Prince Hal, after his coronation, casts off Falstaff like an 
old shoe. His was certainly a well-balanced nature; no other 
could have written his plays. They show a firm grasp upon 
life which must have been attained by self-discipline. It is 
idle to suppose that the Shakespeare of the deer-stealing epi- 
sode (if this ever occurred) is the typical Shakespeare. No 
writer, not even Mark Twain, has had a keener sense of the 
fun in life; but Shakespeare did not allow his enjoyment of 
fun to disturb his balance. His plays give ample evidence 
of a mastery of life won by a character held in control. His 
serenity does not seem to be one of effortless nature, possessed 
from earliest years. It is rather a conscious serenity devel- 
oped by a deep study of life. 

In Wordsworth we feel a serenity won by resignation. 
He has put much of the world behind him as he retires to 
Grasmere and Rydal Mount. He has found peace, but at a 
certain price. One reads him as a supplement to Shakespeare 
rather than as a substitute. He has concentrated on nature, 
but in doing so has largely given up mankind. When he draws 
a character he impresses upon us the inspiring background 
of hills and sky quite as much as the qualities of the character 
himself. Even Michael is to a considerable extent a study in 
the impressiveness of solitude. Now this is a thought almost 
entirely foreign to Shakespeare. It does not occur often even 
in his sonnets, although he speaks with tenderness and genius 
of “the sessions of sweet, silent thought.”” When Wordsworth 
wrote, 

I thought of thee, my partner and my guide, 


he was referring toa river. But Shakespeare made humanity 
his partner and guide. He found serenity in the midst of 
life’s confusion and praised it in passages quite incomparable. 

Characters as unlike as Cordelia, Kent, Horatio, Her- 
mione, and the Duke in As You Like It have this serenity. 
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Misfortune does not move them, much less conquer them. 
What Amiens says of the Duke applies to the other three: 
Happy is your grace, 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 


Shakespeare, we feel after reading him, was not one who 
would 


Please sharp fate 
To grace it with his sorrows. 


Yet in his genial nature there was little of the Stoic. His 
serenity is one which arises from a clear vision of the whole of 
life. Like Browning, he would doubtless have felt that it is 
the last of life for which the first was made. For nowhere 
is his serenity more marked than in his last play, when Pros- 
pero gravely and without regret bids farewell to his magic art. 

Although it is hardly true of Prince Hal that, upon his 
coronation, 


Consideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipped the offending Adam out of him, 


it is true of other Shakespearean characters of higher quali- 
ties. In the Elizabethan Age a dramatist was expected to be 
indulgent to kings and princes. Shakespeare sins very mildly 
in this respect, but it is indubitable that he sins. Henry the 
Fifth is not one of his most admirable characters; he is mere- 
ly an efficient man of action. He does not arouse admiration 
of the kind or degree aroused by Kent and Hermione. He 
has neither the serenity of the Duke in the forest of Arden 
nor the serenity and sweetness of Imogen. In all the finer 
graces of character he is strikingly deficient. He fulfils his 
function as a military leader and is without insolence of office. 
But to say that he shows any of Shakespeare’s subtler genius 
of character portrayal is to exaggerate. His is a strictly 
limited nature. He has little of Shakespeare himself in him. 
I am aware that this is a dangerous assertion; but there are 
characters which nevertheless leave the impression of being 
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filled with something of the spirit of the dramatist himself. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to state in what this spirit 
consists. Yet it exists and makes itself felt. A certain sere- 
nity and sweetness of temper cling to the characters that 
seem most like Shakespeare. 

Oddly enough, it is his friars that often have most of this. 
They are not of the church, churchly. They have a worldly 
wisdom rare even in the church of which they are a part. 
There is a serene and assured secularity at the center of their 
clerical personalities. They are drawn with astonishing wis- 
dom. The friar in Romeo and Juliet has a keen sense of 
humor. The one in Much Ado About Nothing utters one 
of Shakespeare’s wisest speeches, on the “virtue that pos- 
session would not show us.” The loveliness of that which is 
lost is a favorite text of Shakespeare’s, as it is of most of 
the poets; but there is a serenity about his acceptance of loss 
which is not always present in less serene souls. The bitter- 
ness of loss is not a prominent idea in Shakespeare’s works. 
It exists, but it is subordinated to other reflections. Even in 
the tragedies this is largely true; and it is difficult, therefore, 
to escape the conclusion that the Shakespearean serenity runs 
like a silver thread through all his writings. Portia has it 
when she returns to her villa in the country after her duties 
at the court. Seeing the candle shining in her hall, she com- 
pares it to a good deed shining in a wicked world. Hamlet 
has it when, before the duel, he says, “The readiness is all.” 
Prospero has it when he says: 


I'll bring you to your ship and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 

Of these our dear-beloved solemnized ; 
And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 


No other writer has so great a power as Shakespeare to trans- 
late the stubbornness of fortune into a style quiet and sweet. 

If we know little about the events of his life, we know a 
good deal about his temperament and his habitual attitude 
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toward life. His plays reveal an attitude quite different from 
Bernard Shaw’s, Mr. Galsworthy’s, or Dick Steele’s. Shakes- 
peare was not a mocker, a propagandist, or a sentimentalist. 
Such a title as The Tender Husband fits Steele like a glove; 
but it would be surprising to find it in Shakespeare’s works. 
His temper is as serene as the landscape about Stratford, yet 
the serenity is that of a strong and masculine temperament. 
Like most Elizabethans, he was probably a passionate lover 
of music; and he would have felt the truth of Browning’s 
line, 


Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized? 


it is Shakespeare’s revelations of this harmony in life that 
give the imaginative splendors of his style a glory which they 
could not otherwise have attained. As Wordsworth saw a 
splendor in the grass, a glory in the flower, so Shakespeare 
saw the deeper glory in the fine flower of human character. 
Not to him, as to Hamlet in one of his bitter moods, was the 
world an unweeded garden. It was a garden that required 
loving care, but that yielded heart’s ease. Through the stub- 
bornness of spiritual drought and the stony ground of ill 
fortune he saw quiet consummation. His acceptance of life 
was that of wisdom, not that of an easy-going nature. His 
serenity was the high serenity which moves in human society 
unaffected by its littlenesses but stirred by its nobilities. Ac- 
customed to deal with character confronted by crisis, he 
came to perceive that optimism is possible in all seasons. But 
his is not the easy optimism of the thoughtless. It is a wise 
and tempered optimism acquired by a mind superior to the 
world but not scornful of it. It is the “pure serene” which 
Keats found in Homer, and the starlike calm which every 
reader may find in Wordsworth. Yet it has an essence which 
is Shakespearean and none other. 
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A REBEL COLONEL: HIS STRANGE CAREER* 
ROBERT W. WINSTON 


Y INTIMACY with the old Colonel began soon after 

the Civil War, I say intimacy, because the Colonel and 
I saw much of each other ; we lived in the same little, up-coun- 
try, gossipy village and our law offices adjoined. 

“Come in, young man, and help me defend this damned 
nigger,” the grizzled old warrior would call out, and in I 
would go, flattered to death to give such aid as a legal fledge- 
ling, fresh from the new-fangled Code, could give to one old 
enough to be a grandfather and steeped in dusty commentaries, 
musty writs, and the worn-out procedure of the Middle Ages. 

How I admired the old soldier’s war record—told over and 
over again by his comrades in arms—and how spellbound in 
his presence! A lofty dome towered above shaggy eyebrows, 
fierce eyes and a fiercer moustache; a haughty, imperious look 
was often animated by a goblet of raw brandy, dashed off at 
a gulp. Now the aristocratic Colonel was not only a first-rate 
jury lawyer, but a politician as well, and strange to tell, the 
leader of the Republican or “nigger” party, as it was then 
called. 

“Go it Harg! Hurrah for old Harg!” Ten thousand ig- 
norant, superstitious, and newly liberated n negroes would 
scream and shout in the Grant and Colfax campaign of 1868 
as the Colonel denounced the Democrats, berating them for a 
set of cowardly curs, starting the war and when Lee sur- 
rendered backing down, taking the oath of allegiance, and 
refusing to carry on the fight. 

“Who set you niggers free anyhow?” the Colonel would 
contemptuously ask, while canvassing the state. “Who but 
the Democratic party and Abe Lincoln (Hurrah for Mars 
Lincum!)?” “All my niggers—a hundred of them—set free 
by Lincoln, but he couldn’t have done it without the Demo- 
cratic party.” 


* Contemporaries of Colonel Hargrove need not be reminded of the faithful- 
ness of the above story.—R. W. W. 
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The proud, paradoxical aristocrat, Tazewell Lee Hargrove, 
born in North Carolina of Virginia stock, belonged to a very 
ancient family whose roots are traceable back to William the 
Conqueror and the Battle of Hastings; but unlike most of the 
southern gentry, young Hargrove was a Democrat and a fol- 
lower of John C. Calhoun. He held that slavery was a thor- 
oughly humane affair, guaranteed by the Constitution, ap- 
proved by the Bible and in truth and in fact the only practicable 
relation between whites and blacks; and whosoever held to 
the contrary, he considered a rascal, pure and simple. What 
right had Seward or Sumner or any other Northerner to in- 
terfere with southern affairs? None! Therefore when Lin- 
coln was elected on a platform which declared that the natural 
condition of all the territory of the United States was freedom 
and not slavery, it was time for the slave states to withdraw 
from the Union and, if resisted, to fight. And fight the tall, 
lithe, handsome young slave-owner did. 

Early in sixty-two, he resigned from the North Carolina 
Legisiature where he had served several terms as a fiery 
secessionist, and raising a company, went in for blood. Soon 
he was promoted to major and then to lieutenant-colonel and 
in June, 1863, when the Confederate armies under Lee 
marched into Maryland and Pennsylvania, was assigned the 
duty of guarding the bridges around Richmond and keeping 
open Lee’s approaches to the Confederate capital. Splendidly 
did he do the job, since only one important bridge was taken 
by the northern invaders. Hanover Junction, some twenty 
miles northwest of Richmond and a strategic point, must be 
held at all hazards, and Hargrove with eighty men and no ar- 
tillery was directed to hold the South Anna bridge and save 
Hanover Junction. 

It was June 26, 1863, when the Federals under the gallant 
Colonel Spear, fourteen hundred strong and with heavy guns 
and artillery, bore down upon the little Confederate squad. 
Twenty-four hours the conflict waged, finally becoming a hand 
to hand engagement. Hargrove withstood the attack and re- 
fused to surrender. Surrounded, bleeding, knocked senseless, 
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he fell to the ground, still striking right and left with a musket 
at the face of the enemy. At any moment he might have been 
shot but his very audacity saved him. A generous foe would 
not kill so brave a man. Colonel Spear indeed declared that 
the fight at South Anna bridge was one of the fiercest smaller 
engagements of the war, and Major Charles M. Stedman, the 
last Civil War veteran to sit in Congress, wrote that Har- 
grove’s gallant defense was the admiration of friend and foe 
alike. 

From the Virginia battlefield, the young Rebel was sent a 
prisoner to Johnson’s Island, but neither defeat nor imprison- 
ment could tame his haughty, rebellious spirit. The very food 
and clothes of his captors he spurned, wearing his tattered 
gray till the pant legs rotted off to the knees. Scurvy and 
asthma attacked him and he was given up for dead. Yet he 
held his head so high and swore so roundly that he was called 
the “cussing Rebel Colonel.” Presently the Glorious Fourth 
arrived and was celebrated by the prison authorities with be- 
coming pomp and ceremony. The rebel prisoners staged a 
counter celebration. Hargrove and John R. Fellows, after- 
wards Cleveland’s New York District Attorney, were the 
rebel orators and addressed the tatterdemalion rebel group, 
exalting the righteousness of the Confederate cause, the valor 
of southern soldiers, and the certain triumph of the Confed- 
eracy all along the line. 

Then came Appomattox and the surrender and the parol- 
ing of southern prisoners; but even so the rebel, Hargrove, 
refused to take the oath of allegiance; he would rot in prison 
before he would stultify himself and swear he had been 
wrong. Ask for pardon, never! In his lonely cell in a south- 
ern prison to which he had been transferred, he sat discon- 
solate but untamed, while daily he received from his father 
and mother letters imploring him to take the oath, save his 
life, and return home. This he stoutly refused to do, lan- 
guishing in prison for months. Finally in July, 1865, more 
dead than alive, the man, now a mere skeleton, took the oath 
under protest and was set free. 
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During the next few weeks the impoverished and embit- 
tered man obscured himself upon his father’s plantation, 
which adjoined his own. And as he looked about him, his 
eyes fell upon a scene of want, poverty, and desolation where 
fences were all gone, window panes broken out, livestock de- 
stroyed, ditches filled with weeds and mud. And what had 
wrought this scene of desolation? The Yankees! They and 
they alone had needlessly, unlawfully, and cruelly overrun the 
South. As these thoughts filled his mind and stirred his soul 
to wrath, an important notice came through the mail. 

The old Democratic party was called to meet in the court- 
house at Oxford, to pass resolutions on the relation of the 
state to the Union and to nominate a candidate for the con- 
vention, called by military Governor Holden to bring North 
Carolina back into the Union. The Colonel’s opportunity had 
come, he would attend that convention and shape its policy as 
he and his fiery secession neighbor, ex-Congressman A. W. 
Venable, had done since 1846. On the appointed day, armed 
with resolutions of defiance to the United States and of un- 
faltering allegiance to the late Confederacy, the Colonel 
mounted his old sorrel and jogged along twenty miles to Ox- 
ford, the county seat. 

The convention was called to order by an old line Union 
Whig, Lunsford Paschall; a peace Democrat presided. Omi- 
nous indeed, to the unrepentant rebel Colonel. A committee 
on resolutions was appointed—it also was composed of Con- 
servatives—a situation which promised a cold day for the 
once victorious Secession Democracy of Granville County. 
But the Colonel was nothing daunted. At the proper moment 
he rose in his place and drawing his resolutions from his 
pocket, presented them to the convention. In the late conflict 
the South was right and the North was wrong, the resolutions 
declared. Nor would the South eat dirt or beg any man’s 
pardon. Rather let the North beg pardon of the South. The 
fight against northern aggression must be continued and the 
South must yet be freed. 
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The chairman ruled the resolutions out of order and Har- 
grove appealed to the floor. “We have just closed four years 
of bloody war,” he shouted, as he trembled with emotion. 
“Are we now to belie ourselves, play the coward, dishonor the 
memory of our dead whose bones are bleaching on the red 
hills of Virginia?” The chair was sustained. Seizing his old 
Confederate cap, Hargrove, clad in the gray of a Confederate 
Colonel, proudly stalked from the room. At the door he 
paused and cast one withering look at the convention. “You 
damned cowards,” he hissed, “you won’t hear me to-day but 
the time will come when you will.” And the time did come, 
unexpectedly, terribly. 

Soon the Republican party was organized and its arm and 
brain was Tazewell Lee Hargrove, the Virginia aristocrat, 
the hero of South Anna. And such a party it was! Nine- 
tenths black, wholly ignorant, untrained, emotional, easily 
duped, its leaders for the most part scalawags and carpet 
baggers! This aggregation, which the Colonel loathed and 
had no personal contact with, he moulded into a fighting mass. 
Rents from his great Roanoke estates were poured into Re- 
publican coffers; organizations were perfected; speeches that 
roused the newly freed slaves to a frenzy of anger or an 
ecstasy of delight were delivered. The special object of his 
wrath was the cowardly Democratic party. 

“Who brought on this war?” he would ask while can- 
vassing the state. “Who but the Democratic party? The 
Democrats and Abe Lincoln freed you niggers (Hurrah for 
Lincum). These Democrats are trying to buy your vote. 
Now, damn them, take their money, take all they’ve got, and 
then go to the polls and vote the straight Republican ticket. 
Ten thousand acres of Roanoke bottoms I’ve got, all fighting 
the Democratic party, and they’ll keep up the fight when I’m 
dead and gone. .. . Any of you niggers going to vote for 
Seymour and Blair? (No! Hurrah for Gineral Grant!) 
You'd better not, if you do they will put you back into slavery 
again. All the Democrats want is your vote, using you here 
just as they do down in hell. Why even in hell, these Demo- 
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crats find a use for you niggers. Once upon a time, a Demo- 
crat died and went down to hell where he belonged, (Wha, 
Wha, Wha!) and it was so hot down there he began to squirm 
and singe till presently he seized on to a big buck nigger and 
held him up in front to keep off the flames. (Go it, Harg, 
youse my man! Tell it! Wha, Wha, Wha!)” 

After such a harangue the Democratic papers simply flayed 
the old hero alive; he was a degenerate son and a disgrace to 
the white race. His brothers and sisters shunned him, his 
family cut him, no one visited him. His sweet-spirited wife, 
herself a Virginian of the Virginians, who fortunately bore 
no children, languished and pined away. He was set upon by 
angry mobs with knives, canes, and pistols. He dared not 
walk down the street without a guard. But these attacks 
made the Colonel more determined than ever. He was bent 
on destroying the Democratic party and he was going to do 
it with “nigger” votes just to show his utter contempt. His 
tongue dripped venom. Force bills, putting the South under 
military and negro rule, indeed all hostile legislation he swal- 
lowed, hook, bait, and sinker. No fair elections were pos- 
sible, he maintained, without military to guard the polls. 

Time and again the Colonel went to the legislature and in 
1872, when Grant was elected President, became Attorney 
General of the State. His canvasses ran through entire sum- 
mers, extending from ocean to mountains and wherever he 
spoke, the negroes were emboldened and the whites enraged. 
Riots and much bloodshed followed the fiery orator. Scores 
of negroes and a few whites were killed. “Chicken” Stevens, 
a very prominent white “Radical” leader in an adjoining 
county, was put to death. He was directing a meeting of the 
negroes in the courtroom and was enticed into an ante-chamber 
where his throat was cut from ear to ear. The “Radical” 
governor declared the state in a condition of insurrection and 
proclaimed martial law. Finally, the Governor himself was 
impeached. 

One night, the Ku Klux Kian, a thousand strong, hooded 
and grotesque, but dangerous as death itself, galloped through 
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the town of Oxford. They surrounded Hargrove’s dwelling 
and would have strung him up to the first limb had not his 
old soldiers saved his life. Fully half of the Ku Klux had 
been with the Colonel on the battlefields of Virginia and 
would have died to save the man they had once followed into 
the very jaws of death. 

So stern and fierce and sensitive was the old citizen, no 
one dared to ask him why he persisted in his strange and, as 
everyone concluded, unnatural course. Indeed few people 
ever entered his law office except clients and now and then an 
old soldier or a member of the Masonic order, to which he be- 
longed. Even with me, the peculiar man was as silent re- 
garding his course of conduct as a clam. Only once did he 
approach the subject. At that time the State was building a 
railroad through the Blue Ridge mountains and using convicts, 
mostly negroes and Republicans, to do the work. 

“T was canvassing up in Buncombe County,” the old Col- 
onel laughed, “when I caught a Tartar. ‘Who has improved 
this country?’ I asked as I addressed the crowd. ‘Who built 
your factories and your railroads, who but the Republican 
party?’ Well, next week a little Democratic editor said he 
agreed with Taz Hargrove as he had just seen one thousand 
Republicans building a railroad across Hickory Nut Moun- 
tain!” 

The negroes, the Colonel treated just as he did in the days 
of slavery, ordering them to bring in wood for his fires, or 
whiskey for his decanter and pitching them a half dollar for 
their services. 

Once in the argument of a criminal case, the Colonel’s op- 
ponent, a leading Democratic lawyer, laughingly suggested 
that one witness with a cap pulled down over his eyes must 
belong to the Ku Klux. “Ku Klux!” Hargrove roared, 
“that’s your party, Sir, a set of hooded and cowardly ruffians, 
afraid of the light of day.” This was more than the Demo- 
crat could stand and the two stalwart men pummeled each 
other, clinched, and fell on the table, smashing it to smith- 
ereens. The Colonel hated the Ku Klux worse than anything 
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on earth except the fellow who sneaked out of the war. This 
fellow the Colonel called a “damned buffalo,” and the object 
of all honest men’s contempt. 

In 1876, the Democrats carried the state but did not suc- 
ceed in disfranchising the negro by statute until near the end 
of the century. The result was that for more than twenty 
years, negroes continued to dominate those counties which 
had a strong white Republican leadership. One of these was 
Granville, where the Colonel resided. In each campaign, the 
old man with mighty oaths and fierce denunciations of the 
Democrats, would carry on his singular fight. In 1876, he 
canvassed the state for Hayes, in 1880 for Garfield, in 1884 
for Blaine and in 1888 for Harrison. His keynote speech was 
always the old tune, the craven, cowardly Democrats. 

But age and the devotion of the old soldiers and of the 
Masons began to soften the stern man and he became both a 
curiosity and a puzzle. Likewise, his services began to be de- 
manded and he was frequently employed by the leading white 
families to prosecute negroes charged with crime. At this 
time, juries were composed of black men and his influence 
with them was such that he was invincible for the State. 

One remarkable case which the Colonel prosecuted still 
dwells in the memory of living man. The barns and stables, 
together with stock and provender, belonging to the aristo- 
cratic Burwell family had been burned to ashes and a negro 
was charged with the grave offense. The evidence was strong 
and conclusive—threats, tracks, which the prisoner’s shoe 
fitted, opportunity, and a confession to other negroes. This 
evidence the Colonel in his last speech dramatically summed 
up. Then seizing a chair in both hands, he raised it straight 
up as high as his head, peering through it at the jury. “Alas, 
gentlemen,” he sighed, “at midnight when honest men are 
asleep, the angry flames illumined the bed chamber of my un- 
fortunate client; and he rushed to the window and what a 
spectacle he beheld! “The Red Cock was crowing.’” (Irish 
for incendiarism.) Quietly the chair dropped to the floor, 
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men’s blood ran cold, and it was all up with the prisoner. He 
was convicted and sent up for five years. 

At length, old age and asthma did their work and on a 
December day in 1889, he quietly died. A dozen of us, who 
admired him for what he had been in younger days, followed 
him twenty muddy miles to his ancestral home. Through the 
long row of stately cedars we marched until we approached 
the Mansion House and the Hargrove burial ground. A little 
negro urchin ran out and opened the gate—the only evidence 
of welcome to the old hero. Tight shut were the ancestral 
doors, locked the cupboard, sealed the decanters, not even a 
drop of coffee to dispel the winter’s raw and cold. 

The Colonel’s offense against society had been too deep 
for forgiveness. The winter’s sun illumined the landscape 
for a single instant as we left the old hero clad in his gray 
Confederate uniform, his trusty sword by his side, the sigh- 
ing pines and murmuring Roanoke humming his everlasting 
lullaby. Soon the woman who had clung to him when all 
others had deserted, placed a stone over his ashes and the curi- 
ous to this day may read these words: Lieutenant Colonel 
Tazewell Lee Hargrove, Hero of South Anna Bridge. 


RECENT DIPLOMACY 


Stupres 1n Dretomatic History. By Sir James Headlam-Morley, C. B. E. 
New York: Alfred H. King, 1930. $3.50. 


It may be said without exaggeration that this is one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable of recent books upon recent diplomatic history. 
For ten years after the World War the late Sir James Headlam-Mor- 
ley was the Historical Adviser to the British Foreign Office, and it was 
during this period that these essays were written with a view to in- 
terpreting pending questions in the light of the historical development 
of British foreign policy for the confidential use of the officials who 
determined that policy. They are significant, therefore, as distinctly 
thoughtful studies in fairly brief compass of the evolution of certain 
British policies, and to the extent, which is not easily defined, of their 
influence upon those policies in the post-war period, as sources for the 
study of recent diplomatic history. From the latter point of view, it 
may be noted that the article on “Proposals for the Reduction of 
Armaments” preceded the Washington naval conference of 1922, while 
those relating to the “Problem of Security” were prepared shortly be- 
‘fore the Locarno Pact of 1925. It would be interesting to compare 
the author’s conclusions with the actual decisions of the Foreign Of- 
fice, but there is space for only a few comments. 

In regard to the question of security, the spirit of Sir James’s 
recommendations seems to have been followed while in questions of 
detail other counsels prevailed. One of the most interesting passages 
in this book is that in which, after an account of the long history of 
England’s interests and policy in the Low Countries, he concluded that 
the time had come to abandon the uncertainty which prevailed before 
1914 as to her eventual action in that region and which encouraged 
Germany to hope for her neutrality. He advised, therefore, not a 
formal pact with France as in the proposed treaty of guarantee or even 
a general arrangement involving Germany as well as Belgium and 
France as in the Locarno Pact, but a unilateral declaration of Eng- 
land’s unalterable intention to defend the eastern frontiers of France 
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and Belgium. While he was not disposed to go so far in respect to the 
German-Polish frontiers, he recommended a2 statement in Parliament 
of England’s concern for the maintenance of the general lines of the 
Versailles treaty relating to that region. 

As these papers were obviously intended to influence official action, 
the spirit which they express is perhaps more significant than their 
details. The author betrays much of the war psychology in regard to 
the menace of the German navy and of German militarism during the 
pre-war period; Germany’s defeat, he wrote, “is a striking instance of 
the judgment which always comes upon a nation which bases its policy 
upon a false principle.” England’s insistence upon a “knock-out blow” 
in the war was “one of the greatest services of this country to Eu- 
rope.” (!) On the other hand, Sir James was quite aware that an 
obstinate defense of the status-quo in every detail as established by the 
Treaty of Versailles would be no satisfactory basis for a peaceful fu- 
ture. But the imperfections of that settlement were chiefly questions of 
detail relating to Silesia and Hungary (there is no mention of the Dan- 
zig corridor!), and he believed, in general, that “it represents a peace 
of reason and justice, and the whole fabric of the continent depends on 
its maintenance.” 

From the liberal point of view, all this merits regret for it is clearly 
inconsistent with a better understanding between nations. There is, 
however, another side to the picture. The vital questions of national 
honor and national interests are discussed in an extremely sane spirit. 
While rightly emphasizing that negotiations for disarmament, as in the 
past, may lead to the competition which they are intended to avoid, the 
author is clearly sympathetic. Especially interesting in view of the 
present status of the question is a statement, written in 1921, in regard 
to the attitude of the victors in the World War. “If it turned out that 
after the expiration of some years other States had not voluntarily fol- 
lowed in the course imposed upon Germany, then the artificial disarm- 
ament of Germany would become, not a safeguard, but a danger, for 
inevitably the whole efforts of the German people would be once more 
directed to raising their own military strength to one proportionate to 
that of their neighbours.” If, as noted above, the author essentially 
denies Germany’s case for a radical revision of the Versailles Treaty, 
he does advise concession in minor matters and a more conciliatory 
practice in its execution such as the early evacuation of the British sec- 
tor of the Rhineland. Other papers deal with “The British Govern- 
ment and Arbitration,” “British Policy towards Egypt,” “Treaties of 
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Guarantee,” “The Occupation of Cyprus in 1878,” and “The Black 
Sea, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles.” It is to be hoped that more 
of Sir James’s papers, as the editors suggest, may eventually be printed. 
‘They lift the curtain, to a certain extent, which conceals the forces back 
of British foreign policy. 


E. Matcotm CARROLL. 


A STUDY IN NATIONALISM 
‘Tue NaApoLteonic Wars AND GERMAN NATIONALISM IN AusTrRIA. By Walter 

Consuelo Langsam, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. $3.75. 

This excellent product of Professor C. J. H. Hayes’ seminar in the 
history of nationalism throws new light upon a neglected phase of the 
‘German nationalist movement. It is extensively documented from ma- 
terial in the French and Austrian archives and especially from con- 
temporary pamphlets, ‘plays, songs and newspapers. An appendix con- 
tains a number of patriotic songs and poems in the original. An in- 
terpretive conclusion would have added to the book’s usefulness, al- 
though in most cases the main points are sufficiently clear. 

The ebb and flow of German national feeling in Austria depended 
largely upon th: attitude of the government. In preparation for the 
renewal of the war with Napoleon and France in 1809 Stadion, the 
‘Chancellor, encouraged its expression in pamphlets, plays, poems, and 
in the newspaper press, although the desire for German unity was not 
always the result of official inspiration. The omission of text-books 
raises the question whether such schools as existed played a part in the 
movement. Especially interesting is the attempt to estimate the 
strength of national feeling among the masses, but one may doubt that 
the reactions of audiences to patriotic plays is an entirely reliable in- 
dex. Moreover, is it certain that public opinion in Viennna was rep- 
resentative of the provincial cities and rural districts? Under Met- 
ternich—who had reported from Paris that “the newspapers are worth 
to Napoleon an army of three hundred thousand men”—national feel- 
ing was discouraged to avoid embarrassment to his diplomacy and ob- 
stacles to his reactionary political system. Hatred of France, and espe- 
cially of Napoleon, was a main source of national feeling, and their 
defeat, it may be supposed, removed one of its vital sources. 

E. 
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PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


BrittsH DocuMENTS ON THE ORIGINS OF THE Wortp War (G. P. Gooch, Harold 
Temperley, eds.) vol. IV. The Anglo-Russian Rapprochement, 1903-1907, Lon- 
don, 1929; vol. V. The Near East, 1903-1909, London, 1928; vol. VI. The 
Anglo-German Tension, 1907-1912, London, 1930. 


Many secrets of the pre-war diplomacy have been revealed during 
the last ten years. Of the documents published or in the process of 
publication by the Great Powers none are more important than the 
British series. It is high time that the microscopic attention hitherto 
given to the study of German foreign policy should now be turned, 
among others, to England’s part, and the two thousand items in these 
three stout volumes (vols. I-III, XI have been reviewed in this journal, 
XXVIII, 97-100, Jan. 1929) furnish precious material for this pur- 
pose. The period covered, approximately from the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French Entente of 1904 to the spring of 1912, was peculiarly 
important. Although England had already decided to abandon her 
time-honored policy of splendid isolation and had chosen France in- 
stead of Germany as her friend, these years witnessed the gradual 
development of the logical, if not inevitable, consequences of that mo- 
mentous decision. The most important was the clear-cut division of 
Europe after the rapprochement with Russia between the two armed 
groups of Powers, in which the Triple Entente faced the older Triple 
Alliance. For England this entailed close codperation with her new 
and strange friends, first in the Moroccan crisis (this material appeared 
in vol. III) and then in the “dress-rehearsal” (quoting Professor Lan- 
ger) for the crisis of 1914 during the Bosnian Crisis of 1908.° It was 
of course this state of affairs which explains even the increasing 
Anglo-German tension, although it began with the German naval law 
of 1900, for as these documents show most clearly, Germany’s chief 
fear was England’s codperation with her continental enemies in a gen- 
eral war. 

An adequate survey of this voluminous material is impossible within 
the limits of a brief review. Only a few comments may be offered. 
Much light is thrown upon the formation of British policy; in this 
connection, the minutes or comments by the permanent officials of the 
Foreign Office and by the responsible minister, Sir Edward Grey, on 
many of the communications from British agents in the European cap- 
itals are extremely important. England’s need, as an island power 
who was dependent upon distant parts of the world for its food sup- 
plies, to retain her historic supremacy on the sea, was assumed and 
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often explicitly stated as the one determining cause of her foreign pol- 
icy. Nevertheless, one can not escape the conclusion that an ingrained 
hostility to Germany, which probably was not entirely due to her naval 
expansion, was shared by almost all of the officials of the Foreign Of- 
fice, not even excepting Grey, although he bitterly rejected this charge. 
The worst offender in this respect was the Senior Clerk, Sir Eyre 
Crowe, who was usually the first to note his impressions. He in- 
variably attributed the darkest designs to Germany, the will to surpass 
England’s naval power, to invade her, and to establish Germany’s abso- 
lute control of the continent. In his opinion almost no German official 
was worthy of trust. It followed naturally that he was consistently 
opposed to an understanding with Germany, and as consistently in 
favor of the closest codperation with France and Russia. Those who 
followed with other comments usually agreed, and judging by his re- 
marks Grey did not object. It was this point of view which prevailed 
against the more conciliatory attitude of certain members of the cabinet, 
and which unquestionably was one of the chief obstacles to an Anglo- 
German understanding. There is no evidence that these men ever 
clearly faced the costs to England in lives and wealth which this policy 
might entail. 

These documents, like the similar publications of other Powers, will 
have a limited public. This is natural but unfortunate for their study 
would contribute greatly to an enlightened public opinion in regard to 
the problems of international relations. The emotional prejudices, 
even the hatreds which influenced British policy exist today as then in 


most countries. If England had her Crowes, Hardinges, and Nicol- 
sons, Germany had her Holsteins. If England was unyielding in the 


naval question, Germany was as obstinate in the application of her 
blundering naval policy. 


E. Matcotm CarRROLL. 


SOME PICTURESQUE WOMEN 


TweELtve Royat Lapres. By Sidney Dark. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1929. 339 pp. 


Readers should be warned not to take “Twelve Royal Ladies” hur- 
riedly, or look at it within several consecutive days even, for it gives the 
impression one gets in seeing the Louvre with a Cook’s tour. There may 
be masterpieces in the art gallery, but a hasty walk through gives only a 
jumbled impression of figures and backgrounds, a clogging of the mind. 
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Taken slowly, this book stimulates a desire to know more about each of 
the ladies so as to be able to correct or justify the author’s statements. 

The twelve women described are Catherine de Medici, Mary of Eng- 
land, Mary Queen of Scots, Henrietta Maria, Queen Christina of 
Sweden, Sophia, Electress of Hanover, Louise de la Valliére, Maria 
Theresa, Catherine the Great, Marie Antoinette, Josephine de Beauhar- 
nais, and Caroline of Brunswick. The author states in his introduction: 
“It has been my endeavor to use each brief biography as a peg on which 
to hang an explanation of the events of a particular period, suggesting 
the significance of those events, and in particular as they have affected 
the international developments leading up to our own times. I have tried 
to explain as I understand, not making any claim to profundity of 
scholarship. I have told the stories in my own way, but though they 
are good stories, they are old stories. I have used personalities to ex- 
plain events. I have written for the intelligent, but certainly not for the 
intelligentsia.” In one or two of the sketches there may be something 
mentioned that affected “developments leading up to our own times,” 
but most of them are simply rather gossipy stories of the women who 
helped make history which has affected present times merely as has any 
past event. Catherine de Medici is given a vivid chapter, Sophia, Elec- 
tress of Hanover, a very poor, vague one. Louise de la Valliére is sym- 
pathetically treated. The book is worth while, though there is a feeling 
of hop, skip, and jump about it. 


Mary O. Cowper. 


SLAVERY IN LITERATURE 


Anti-SLavery SENTIMENT IN AMERICAN LITERATURE Prior To 1865. By Lorenzo 
Dow Turner, Ph.D. Washington, D. C.: The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1930. viii, 188 pp. 


“The purpose of this study,” says Professor Turner, “has been to 
discover the extent to which anti-slavery sentiment found expression in 
American literature prior to 1865, to trace the growth of this sentiment, 
to ascertain its nature, and to indicate the extent to which it was influ- 
enced by the spirit of the time in which it appeared.”” He has made no 
particular effort to evaluate the literary results of the anti-slavery move- 
ment. He divides the period treated into five shorter periods: “The first 
period ended in January, 1808, when the Slave-Trade Act, abolishing 
the African slave-trade, became effective; the second, in 1831, when 
William Lloyd Garrison published the first number of the Liberator and 
became the leader of the anti-slavery movement ; the third, in 1850, the 
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year of the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act, which was responsible for 
the conversion of thousands of persons to the cause of abolition; the 
fourth, in 1861, when the Civil War began ; and the fifth, in 1865, when 
it ended.” An excellent bibliography gives the chief sources: novels, 
poems, plays, essays, sketches, books of travel, etc. In each chapter the 
author discusses: 1. Moral and Religious Arguments, 2. Social and 
Economic Arguments, 3. Sentimental Arguments, and 4. Plans for the 
Emancipation of the Slave. The plan of the book has obvious advan- 
tages, but it makes difficult any full and coherent discussion of the 
various authors treated and it throws the emphasis upon the economic 
and social rather than upon literary aspects of their work. 


Jay B. Hussett. 


MORE ABOUT MIRANDA 


Tue Lire or Mrranpa. By William Spence Robertson. Two Volumes. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1929. $10.00. 


The study of the life of Francisco de Miranda has been an obsession 
of Professor Robertson. His Doctoral Dissertation on the subject, ex- 
panded and published in 1907, was awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams 
Prize of the American Historical Association. His subsequent research 
in American, British, French, and Venezuelan archives, and espe- 
cially his recent discovery of sixty-three volumes of unpublished and 
unexploited Miranda manuscripts have made the present study far the 
best on the subject. 

The only individual who participated “in the struggle for independ- 
ence of the Thirteen Colonies, the French Revolution, and the War for 
the liberation of Spanish America” should not fail to appeal to any 
student of modern history. This “Knight-Errant of Liberty” was born 
in 1750 of wealthy and aristocratic parents at Caracas, Venezuela. After 
he had received early educational training at Caracas, his father pur- 
chased for him a captaincy in the Spanish army. Serving under the 
Spanish flag, he took part in the Pensacola campaign of the North 
American Revolution. In order to escape trial for alleged participation 
in contraband trade and correspondence with certain disgruntled Ven- 
ezuelans, he slipped quietly away from the Spanish base in Cuba to the 
shores of the Carolinas in June 1783. The next eighteen months were 
spent in touring the United States, where he visited, among other places, 
Charleston, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

Rural life in North Carolina impressed him as being rather primitive. 
He complained that certain unmentionable bugs (variously called but 
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universally condemned) were not very conducive to a peaceful siesta 
and that the bullfrog choruses were not any too pleasing to a cultured 
ear. However, he was much impressed with the beauty and charm of 
the Carolina “Sefioritas” and with the democratic tone of a Carolina 
picnic. 

During his journey to the eastern cities of the Union, he met Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Robert Livingston, Colonel William S. Smith, Thomas 
Paine, Lafayette, and Henry Knox. It was with Knox that he seems to 
have formulated his first plans for the liberation of Spanish America. 
Along with his extensive visits to the Revolutionary battlefields, he 
found time to visit Yale University, where he audited the Algebra and 
Hebrew classes, attended prayers at chapel, and drank wine with the 
tutors ; and to visit Harvard, where he partook of a “frugal repast com- 
posed of cabbage, potatoes, and salt pork, with bread and cheese and a 
little cider.” 

Shortly after his arrival in England (January 1785), he and Colonel 
William Smith (son-in-law of John Adams and secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation in London) began a tour of Holland, Prussia, Saxony, and 
Austria. In Vienna the two separated. Smith returned to England; 
Miranda borrowed £230 from him and continued his travels into Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Russia. The Czarina, Catherine II, was so 
captivated by the dashing young Venezuelan that she offered him a com- 
mission in the Russian army. When he refused this, she tendered him 
“her imperial protection in all parts of the world” as well as permission 
to draw on her bank for needed funds. Her ambassadors abroad were 
instructed to give him every protection. From Russia he proceeded to 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, France, and England—thus 
completing a five year continental tour. 

By 1790 he was ready to break with Spain and cultivate English 
friendship. At first the circumstances seemed favorable for securing 
English aid in his Spanish-American emancipation scheme, but the set- 
tlement of the Nootka Sound controversy between England and Spain 
caused Pitt and Grenville to lose interest in the project. 

The spring of 1792 found Miranda presumably on a short visit to 
Paris. However, the tender of the rank of Major-General and the 
promise of the consideration of his emancipation scheme caused him to 
enter the French military service. A defeat of the French forces under 
his command brought him before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 
charge of treason. Although he was acquitted and even invited to dinner 
immediately thereafter by the presiding judge, two months later he was 
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again arrested and sent to prison for eighteen months. The death of 
Robespierre made his release possible. This “veritable Don Quixote of 
Republicanism” then took up his residence near the Tuileries and devoted 
his time to study. However, until 1797 (when, disguised by “a wig and 
green spectacles,” he left for London), he was either under arrest or the 
close scrutiny of the French authorities. 

The next seven years were devoted to negotiation, propaganda, and 
intrigue. At times, the British cabinet was willing to discuss even mil- 
itary plans and governmental forms. Then, almost instantaneously all 
sympathy for the project of revolutionizing Spanish America would be 
lost. However, Miranda was not permitted to leave London and was 
granted a subsidy from the British treasury for his maintenance. 
Finally, in 1805 the prospect of English aid seemed so slight and a clash 
between the United States and Spain so certain that Miranda slipped 
away for New York, where, with the assistance of Colonel William 
Smith and a Mr. Ogden, he prepared the ill-fated Venezuelan expedition 
of 1806. The settlement of the controversy between the United States 
and Spain, the capture and execution or imprisonment of many members 
of his expedition, convinced him that England was still the most de- 
pendable prospect for assistance. To England, therefore, he went. 
Prospects again looked favorable in 1808, but the Spanish uprising 
against Napoleon in May caused England to decide that Napoleon could 
be opposed more effectively on the Spanish peninsula than in Spanish 
America. 

Since negotiation for English assistance hitherto had proved futile, 
propaganda was now employed. Numerous pamphlets were published, 
the periodical, El Colombiano, was established, and the influence of such 
men as James Mill (father of John Stuart Mill), Jeremy Bentham, and 
William Wilberforce was sought and secured. Mill, with the advice and 
assistance of Miranda, wrote a thirty-five page article for the Edinburgh 
Review (January 1809) ; Bentham tried to bring Miranda and Aaron 
Burr (visiting in London in 1811) together; while Wilberforce exerted 
all his influence in favor of Miranda’s emancipation project. 

The Venezuelan uprising of 1810 seemed to indicate that the colonies 
were ripe for revolution and that Miranda’s appointed time was at hand. 
However, his return to his native land and his rapid rise to the dictator- 
ship of Venezuela were soon overshadowed by the terrible earthquake 
of 1812 and his fateful Capitulation of San Mateo. Under a cloud of 
criticism, he resolved to flee from his country, but was delivered to the 
enemy by his own followers. His remaining days were spent in the 
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dungeons of Venezuela and Spain. Disappointed, degraded, and dis- 
couraged, Miranda died on July 14, 1816, in a Cadiz dungeon, while “his 
case was still pending before the Spanish courts.” Although grief, 
poison, and secret execution have all been advanced as causes of his 
death, the truth will probably never be known. 

Miranda’s “amorous adventures” alone would furnish material for a 
“spicy article.” He was often depicted as being “very popular with the 
ladies.” In America “he was greatly approved of by female society” ; in 
Russia, Catherine was “disposed to receive” him whenever he found it 
“convenient” ; in England, Lady Hester Stanhope assured him that she 
was ready to set out for Venezuela, if he “needed a recruit of her 
specie.” Professor Robertson admits that “neither space nor good taste 
would permit more than a mere hint of some of his escapades.” Like- 
wise, he condones the illegitimacy of Miranda’s two sons on the basis of 
“the lax morals of a profligate age.” 

Miranda’s library of six thousand volumes attests his wide interest 
in history, law, medicine, and the classics. He was able to converse in 
English, Spanish, French, and Italian; to read the Latin and German 
languages ; and to secure “infinite pleasure” from the study of Greek. 
“His mind, if not his body, seemed always in motion.” Wilberforce 
found him “very interesting and instructive,’ Bentham wished that he 
might “live a thousand years,” and Napoleon saw in him a man with a 
“sacred fire in his soul.” 

Although Miranda has been characterized variously as “a soldier of 
fortune,” an “adventurer and contraband trader,” a wanderer from “the 
strait paths of truth,” a man of great “personal vanity,” an “aristocratic 
democrat,” “a clever opportunist,” and “a promoter of revolutions” ; 
Professor Robertson declares him to have been “an ardent and discrim- 
inating student of men,” “both a filibusterer and a patriot,” and “the 
morning star of the Spanish American Revolution.” 

Professor Robertson’s treatment of his subject is scholarly. Although 
referring to Miranda once or twice as “our hero,” he has sought to por- 
tray the real Miranda and not the glorified Miranda. He has made ex- 
cellent use of the Miranda manuscripts and never ceases to remind the 
reader of his principal source by the repeated use of such phrases as: 
“among his papers,” “committed his thoughts to a memorandum,” “let 
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tts now read Miranda’s account,” “in a letter Miranda stated,” “in a 
postscript he asserted.” A less frequent use of such phrases and a more 
digested presentation of the contents of the letters and documents cited, 
omitting the long quotations, might have made the work less valuable, 
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but it certainly would have made it more readable. Professor Robertson’s 
style is at its best in this work, but it never entirely loses the “monot- 
onous tone” which often characterizes his works. 

However, in the long list of modern biographies, it is alike a pleasure 
and a surprise to find one in which facts are not sacrificed for rhetorical 
and dramatic effects. If a genuine biography is the presentation in a 
readable form of the historical facts concerning the subject, Professor 
Robertson’s book will probably remain the standard work on Miranda’s 
life. 

E. T. Parks. 


ATTRACTIVE VOLUME OF LETTERS 
Lerrers or Henry Apams (1858-1891). Edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, vii, 552 pp. 

Readers interested in the American scene in the last half of the 
nineteenth century are indebted to Mr. Ford for collecting the letters 
contained in this volume and to the publisher for making them into an 
attractive book. Biographically, they add to the retrospective judg- 
ments of a mature man the freshness of contemporary expression. One 
who cares for this type of literature will find many felicitous passages 
which are the fruits of discriminating thoughts and feelings. A student 
of history will find comment from an observant looker-on in interesting _ 
periods both at Washington and in foreign countries. From that point 
of view, perhaps the most important letters are those from Washington 
just prior to the outbreak of the Civil War and from London in the 
years when the writer’s father was minister to the Court of Saint James. 

The editor seems to hope that the Letters will redress the partial and 
unfavorable judgment which Adams pronounced on his own career and 
make him “better and more humanly known than he can be from the 
detached examination of himself in the ‘Education.’” The reviewer 
can only offer the testimony of a single reader on this point. Both the 
“Education” and the Letters make their author “humanly” known. So 
far, however, from changing the verdict of Adams on his own achieve- 
ments, the Letters tend to confirm it and to reveal the “Education” as 
an apologetic for successive failures of which the author was increas- 
ingly conscious as the years passed. 

That Henry Adams lived a life so full and interesting as to make 
him the envy of most men needs not be said. In that sense it would be 
incorrect to describe his career as a failure. Whether Adams as an in- 
dividual helped much in shaping his own life or influenced a great deal 
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that of his time is another matter. He owed his place in Boston society 
to notable men in his family who had gone before. As his father’s sec- 
retary he obtained entrée in circles in both Washington and London 
which give interest to his early letters from these cities. Evidence of 
his constant indebtedness through life to a favorite fortune might be 
multiplied many fold. 

It is to his credit that Adams was not satisfied to yield to enticements 
that were his for the taking but which another man might have been 
proud to achieve as a privilege. Having the start on his fellows, he felt 
that something more would be required of him. He developed this 
feeling early in life, and it goes far to explain why towards its close he 
placed so small an estimate on the things he had done. Most of them 
were creditable enough for ordinary men; none of them was worthy of 
the man who had a father, 2 grandfather, and a great-grandfather of 
whom he was legitimately proud. ; 

Adams knew and those Letters show that at various times he had 
taken the initiative in a variety of ways in the hope of making himself 
worthy of this lineage. His first thought, after a period of study in 
Germany, was to go west and establish himself, with a view of repeat- 
ing there the careers of his ancestors in Massachusetts. But even the 
German language required a greater effort for its mastery than he could 
bring himself to bestow. The Civil War naturally interrupted his life, 
as it did those of most of the young men in his class. After it was 
over, he launched out as a journalist and might have built on his early 
successes had he not let himself be persuaded to give up the way he had 
chosen for a place on the Harvard faculty. Before he had been there 
long enough to show the achievement of which he was capable, he re- 
turned to Washington to write the history that it bored him to teach. 
When visiting Rome he had sat on the steps where Gibbon was inspired 
to begin his immortal work. He returned to these steps later more than 
once to renew his inspiration. But he never got up from them to plod 
for decades the long road which separates the achievements in history 
of himself and the author of the “Decline and Fall.” In later life he 
searched with as little avail for a simple formula or law of history. 

In the end he doubted whether any of these efforts were worth while, 
though not denying that life had brought him many satisfactions. Know- 
ing that he had had a better chance than most men, he reasoned that he 
ought to accomplish more. He came to feel that the very things that 
other men envied him for were in reality his handicaps, that his educa- 
tion in his family, his native community, and his college had been at 
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fault. Perhaps he would have said that it is reasoning in a circle to 
conclude that Henry Adams rather than his “Education” was to blame 
for his lack of the persistent incentive which drives men to select a 
path and pursue it. He loafed through life, doing the things he liked, 
ever turning aside from the hard ways after they lost their novelty. 
But what was Henry Adams apart from his “Education”? Can a man 
by his own determination and persistence add cubits to the stature of 
his achievements ? 


W. T. Laprave. 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


or A Dietomatist, Bernc THE Lire or Sm ArtHuR Nicotson First 
Lorp CARNOCK, AND A STUDY OF THE ORIGINS OF THE Great War. By Harold 
Nicolson. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, xvi, 
337 pp. 


Few men had a more intimate knowledge of the events which led 
Great Britain to embark on the Great War than the late Lord Carnock, 
better known as Sir Arthur Nicolson. None had so wide a personal 
experience in so many places where the national rivalries constituting 
the background of the war were fomented. To quote the language of 
the younger son, who has in this book undertaken to write a critical 
biography rather than pay a filial tribute: “He [Sir Arthur] was per- 
sonally identified with almost every phase in that slow, and at the time 
unrealized, process by which England and Germany were gradually im- 
pelled toward their common destruction.” 

Nicolson received his first appointment in the Foreign Office in 
August, 1870, after leaving Oxford. He went to Berlin in 1874, to 
Pekin in 1876, back to Berlin in 1878, to Constantinople in 1879, to 
Asia Minor and Syria in 1881, to Egypt in 1882, to Athens in 1884, to 
Persia in 1885, to Budapest in 1888, back to Constantinople in 1893, to 
Bulgaria in 1894, to Tangier in 1895, to Madrid in 1905, to the Algeciras 
Conference in 1906, and to Russia later in the same year. He returned 
to London in 1910 to become Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, holding this office until he retired in June, 1916. His 
entire previous career was thus in a sense training for this climax, 
which gave him no small part in launching his country in the war. 

The author of this book has had access to documents in official re- 
positories as well as to the papers of his father. His book shows that 
he made discriminating use of the mass of materials thus placed at his 
disposal. A layman will gain from reading the volume greater insight 
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and a saner view of the forces that led England to war than will come 
from a study of longer and more academic treatises. Beside sympathy 
with his father and his country, Mr. Nicolson has also a capacity to 
understand the point of view of rivals and enemies. Moreover, he 
writes with a felicity which almost makes it a pleasure to read the his- 
tory of diplomacy. His book can be recommended without qualification 
to those interested in the background of the war and in the higher type 
of Englishman who brought it to pass. 
W. T. Laprape. 


A STIMULATING VOLUME 


Tue Becrnnincs or CriticaL REALISM IN America, 1860-1920 (completed to 
1900 only). By Vernon Louis Parrington. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1930. 


When Professor Parrington died in June, 1929, there was consid- 
erable speculation as to whether or not the third volume of his Main 
Currents in American Thought would ever appear. The first two vol- 
umes had been awarded the Pulitzer Prize in History for the year 
1928. Now that we have the third volume, we find it in places sadly 
incomplete, especially for the later chapters; but parts of what we do 
have seem even more brilliantly written than anything in the earlier 
volumes. Incomplete as the third volume is, Parrington’s skillful or- 
ganization of our recent literary activity is clearly revealed. The book 
rounds out his interpretation of the development of our American 
thought. His general conception is suggested in his Foreword: 


Thus after three hundred years’ experience we have returned, intellectually, 
to the point from which we set out, and the old philosophy brought to the new 
world from the compact societies of Europe, with its doctrine of determinism and 
its mood of pessimism, has come back in changed form to color the thinking of 
our generation. Emersonian optimism, that was the fullest expression of the 
romantic faith, is giving way to Dreiserian pessimism, and the traditional doc- 
trine of progress is being subjected to analysis by a growing skepticism. Our 
intellectual history thus conceived falls into three broad phases: Calvinistic pes- 
simism, romantic optimism, and mechanistic pessimism. 


In his unfinished introduction Professor Parrington outlines his 
conception of American thought as it developed between 1860 and 
1920: 


I. The conquest of America by the middle class and its custodianship of 
democracy. The philosophy of the middle class. 
II. The challenge of that overlordship by: 

1. The older democratic agrarianism as expressed chiefly in the third- 
party movements. 

2. The new proletarian philosophy that came likewise out of the fer- 
ment of the French Revolution, but that traveled a different course— 
through Europe and the earlier continental Industrial Revolution, and 
thence to America. 
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III. me intellectual revolution brought about by science with the results: 
. The recovery of the spirit of realism. 
2. The appropriation of science by the middle class. 

IV. The rise of a detached criticism by the younger intellectuals. 


All this, at first sight, seems to have little to do with American lit- 
erature, but Professor Parrington defends himself against the two chief 
criticisms made of his earlier volumes : 


. . » I have not essayed to write a history of American literature—that rather 
difficult task for which no scholar is as yet equipped. But I have suffered so 
many gentle reproofs for failing to do what I did not set out to do, that it may 
be well to repeat what I said in the Foreword to Volume I, that I have been 
concerned in the present study with the total pattern of American thought—the 
broad drift of major ideas—and not with vagrant currents or casual variations. 
R Let me say ... that I hold no brief for a rigid scheme of economic deter- 
minism. ... But in such a study as I have undertaken, individual variation is 
significant not for its own sake, but rather for the help it may offer in determin- 
ing the type. After due consideration I see no cause to apologize for my treat- 
ment of Poe, for example. . . . I am content to have placed him historically and 
culturally in relation to the whole, leaving the fascinating problem of his vari- 
ation from type to those who deal with such problems. 


Among the more striking parts of the third volume are the dis- 
cussions of “The Great Barbecue,” “Thomas Bailey Aldrich and the 
Genteel,” Walt Whitman, “The Skepticism of the House of Adams,” 
and Hamlin Garland. It is particularly to be regretted that Professor 
Parrington did not live to write the chapters on the New South, for his 
treatment of the Old South was by far the most illuminating that has 
been written—at least by other than a Southerner. From Professor 
Parrington’s lecture notes, etc., the publishers have included nearly a 
hundred pages of Addenda which to a certain extent round out the 
scheme of the book. One wonders, however, why they failed to include 
the fine essay on American realism which he contributed to The Rein- 
terpretation of American Literature. I cannot bring my review to a 
close without quoting his striking summary of American thought of 
today : 

In the welter that is present-day America militant philosophies with their 
clear-cut programs and assured faiths are wanting, and many feel, as Matthew 
Arnold felt fourscore years ago, that they are dwelling between worlds, one dead, 
the other powerless to be born. The old buoyant psychology is gone and in the 
breakdown and disintegration of the traditional individualism no new philosophies 
are rising. Builders of Utopias are out of a job. Political and economic theory 
is in charge of paymasters and is content with the drab rim of the familiar land- 
scape. Retainer-fees have blotted out for it the lovelier horizons that earlier 
thinkers contemplated. Academic political scientists and economists have largely 
joined the Swiss guards, and abdicated the high prerogative of speculative thought. 
It is the men of letters—poets and essayists and novelists and dramatists, the 
eager young intellectuals of a drab generation—who embody the mind of present- 


day America; not the professional custodians of official views. They at least 
decline to block the path to the Promised Land with retainer-fees; they at least 
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are free souls, and in the measure of their abilities, free thinkers. It is to them 
therefore that one must turn to discover the intellectual currents of later America 
—to their aspirations as well as to their criticisms. Literature at last has become 
the authentic voice of this great shapeless America that means so much to western 
civilization. Not theologians any longer, nor political philosophers, nor industrial 
masters, nor bankers, are the spokesmen of this vibrant life of a continent, but 
the intellectuals, the ‘dreamers, the critics, the historians, the men of letters, in 
short; and to them one may turn hopefully for a revelation of American life. 

This is not only admirable English prose but significant criticism of 
contemporary life and letters—matters which are traditionally sup- 
posed to be almost beyond the power of the historian to organize until 
long after the event. 

My only regrets are: first, that Professor Parrington did not live to 
complete his study, and, second, that he did not interpret “American 
thought” in a wider sense. Surely, American thinking about aesthetics, 
about matters of form, about the literary life as writers must live it in 
America deserve some place in so ably organized and so finely written 
a study of American recorded thought. But we cannot expect every- 
thing from one man or in one book. Professor Parrington has done 
more, I suspect, to stimulate popular interest in American literature than 


any of his contemporaries. Jay B. Hussett. 


ADDITION TO CHAUCER SCHOLARSHIP 


CHAUCER AND THE RoMAN Poets. By Edgar Finley Shannon. [Harvard Studies 
in Comparative — vol. VII.] Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1929. Pp. xxii + 40 


The lay-out of Feilinies Shannon’s book is a good indication of the 
whole subject. A little more than one-tenth of his space is devoted, at 
the end, to Statius, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Claudian, Horace, Juvenal, 
Persius, and Catullus. The other nine-tenths are Ovid’s, with Vergil 
well in the background. In round numbers, twenty-five pages suffice 
for the Canterbury Tales, about twice that for the minor poems and the 
same for the Troilus, about seventy pages for the Hous of Fame, and 
the rest, or about a third of the whole, goes to the Legend of Good 
Women. Ovid is the hero throughout, and the book might also be 
called: Chaucer and Ovid. The substantial result of the work therefore 
is to claim a larger importance than has been hitherto generally recog- 
nized for the Ovidian influence in Chaucer’s works down to the latest 
period. Special claims are made for the Ovidian influence in Chaucer’s 
attitude to the story of Dido and Aeneas, and even for an Ovidian col- 
oring (which not all students will accept) in the characterization of 
Criseyde. Professor Shannon is especially careful in distinguishing the 
general or traditionary matter which may have come from Ovid indi- 
rectly from particular or specific parallels ; and he is able to show such 
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an intimate knowledge of Ovid on Chaucer’s part that the presumption 
must always be in favor of direct rather than intermediate borrowing 
when a case is possibly ambiguous—a notably pertinent instance being 
the Ariadne story, where Professor Lowes has argued for the Ovide 
moralisé as against the original Ovid. 

In the Hous of Fame Professor Shannon finds a larger influence of 
Vergil (and Ovid) than was recognized by Professor Sypherd, especi- 
ally in the account of the Temple of Venus and in the use of the eagle 
as a messenger of Jove; which leads to a new hypothesis explaining 
why Chaucer never completed the poem. “Chaucer, I believe, was car- 
ried so far away from his love-vision idea by his classical material that 
when he attempted to return to it, he found the spirit of the poem so 
changed that he gave it up.” 

By way of introduction to his treatment of the Legend of Good 
Women, Professor Shannon advances an interesting view to account 
for the apparent retrogression in Chaucer’s following up the brilliant 
achievement of the Troilus with the disappointing fragment of the 
Legend.—But why, one may ask parenthetically, do the critics hold the 
poets bound to create in an ever consistently upward curve towards per- 
fection? On a charitable view it is pleasant to think of all mortals as 
consistently moving towards better and higher things ; but our artists are 
hardly different from the rest of mankind in their tendencies to back- 
slide occasionally. Milton, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, among others, have failed to maintain a uniform progress.— 
Professor Shannon suggests that in the Troilus Chaucer had shocked 
his court audience by “baring the nakedness of the romantic code of 
chivalry to which they clung so tenaciously,” and therefore he reverted 
to the conventionally mediaeval for his Prologue to the Legend in order 
to “placate the gossip of the court, which resented his former bold 
assay.” This is of course a speculation more easily advanced than 
proved, or disproved. Certainly we should like to have more tangible 
evidence of how the Troilus was received by its first readers. 

Altogether Professor Shannon’s volume is an important addition to 
Chaucer scholarship. Part of it is, naturally, a summary of previous 
work, part is controversial, but a great deal is original work. That 
which takes perforce the form of annotaiion might have been given us 
more succinctly, and we might wish for more in the way of positive 
criticism or for some attempt to assay the qualities of Ovid and the 
other Roman poets which attracted Chaucer. Perhaps these are ob- 
vious ; still there is something to say about them. Some of the com- 
ments, as they occur, are a little surprising in form,—as that “Tereus is 
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a betrayer within the family circle” or that Chaucer “loved to tell over 
again tales from the Latin poets.” A little odd also is the idea, offered 
in a footnote, that Chaucer did not name Boccaccio because he wished 
to “avoid any connection with so risqué a story-teller.” And we are 
thus led to wonder if in Professor Shannon Ovid found a thoroughly 
sympathetic reader. But these are incidental blemishes in a very valu- 


able work. P. F. Baum. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Poputar Poetry 1n Soviet Russia. By George Z. Patrick. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press. 1929. Pp. 289. 


Professor Patrick can not be expected to become an alter ego for 
each of the dozens of peasant and proletarian poets whom he translates. 
His translations must perforce lack some of the original fervor as well 
as the folksy overtones that are largely untranslatable from any lan- 
guage. Their significance is, naturally, social rather than esthetic. 
They give us more the revolutionist as poet rather than the poet as 
revolutionist. In this capacity, however, they must always be valuable 
to the outsider who wishes to get an impression of the new spirit of the 
Russian peasant and proletarian. Professor Patrick makes clear, both 
by his discussion and by-frequent brief translations, how the peasants 
were filled with hope and joy by the revolution, and how, now that 
their land-hunger is satisfied, their old-fashioned patriotism, religion, 
love of nature, and distrust of the city are at odds with the international 
communism celebrated by the proletarian poets. The proletarian poet 
sacrifices the kindly humanity seen in peasant poetry to his fierce ardor 
for world-revolution, atheism, and the iron machines of industry by 
which he hopes to triumph. In the end, if present tendencies continue, 
Professor Patrick thinks that the peasant poetry will survive as the 
real voice of Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF VIRGINIA History Since 1865. By Lester Jesse Cappon, under 


the Direction of Dumas Malone. University of Va.: The Institute for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences, 1930. xviii, 900 pp. 


We are particularly glad to welcome this new volume published by 
the University of Virginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. 
For one thing, little attention has been paid by scholars to the recent his- 
tory of the South; for another, Dr. Cappon has done his work with 
exceptional thoroughness and intelligence. The three years he spent on 
the task enabled him to come much nearer to completeness than is true 
of most bibliographies. He has carefully classified and cross-indexed his 
titles. Students of the period will find the work invaluable. Whether 
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one wishes to study the economic, social, political, religious, educational, 
or literary history of the state, he will find here an abundance of material 
with some indication as to where each item may be found. Students of 
American literature will find a full bibliography of “Works of Virginia 
Men of Letters.” Well may Professor Malone, who directed Dr. Cap- 
pon’s work, say of it, “I know of no comparable work dealing with any 
other American state.” 
Soncs or THE Lost Frontier. By Henry Herbert Knibbs. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin. 1930. Pp. 87. 

This volume contains some twenty-odd poems of western life and 
a few more—among the best—that have no relation to the lost frontier 
unless the sea also is to be considered as included in the title of the 
volume. Seamen and cowmen, horsethieves, Chinamen, ranch cooks, 
sheriffs, heroic ranch wives, horses, mules and steers—no property that 
the western movie has featured is neglected. One or two versified jokes, 
some mildly amusing cowboy tall tales, some sparing touches (more 
could be relished) of the traditional racy idiom and humour of he-men, 
and, of course, Billy the Kid, whom admirers are fast turning into a 
first-class bore. There is little remarkably good or remarkably bad in 
the volume; it tells vigorous stories in vigorous, unimaginative lan- 
guage and bald, adequate rhythms. 
Cutture on St. Herena Istanp, By Guy Chapel Hill: The 

University of North Carolina Press. 1930. Pp. 1 

In its presentation of Gullah, the steal of the Sea Island 
Negroes, this book is in the main an intelligent, clear composite of the 
work of earlier writers, nor is its collection of folk-tales, riddles, and 
superstitions notably different from other work of the same kind al- 
teady in existence. A valuable discussion of the social, historical, and 
musical background of the spirituals demonstrates again, with the addi- 
tion of some fresh evidential materials, that the Negro spiritual is 
mainly an evolution from the earlier religious songs of the whites. It 
also affords the first scientific demonstration that the music was similarly 
evolved. The last point, which Mr. Johnson clinches by a detailed com- 
parative analysis of the music of the spirituals with that of the early 
religious song-books of the whites, is an important original contribu- 
tion to the proper understanding of the spiritual. 
A Soctat History oF THE SEA IsLANDS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE To St. HELENA 


Istanp, SourH Carotina. By Guion Griffis Johnson. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1930. Pp. 245. 


This book contains an account of the development of the Sea Island 
cotton cultivation, plantation management, the slave-trade, the slave- 
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community and the status of the slave as contraband of war. Based 
partly on newly discovered material in the archives of the United States 
Treasury, it is unusually authoritative for the Sea Islands. With due 
allowance for the peculiarities of this region, it is also of considerable 
value for its general bearing upon plantation conditions in the ante- 
bellum South, 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


THE HUGUENOTS OF COLONIAL SOUTH CAROLINA 
By Artuur H. Hirscu (20-odd plates.) Price $5.00 
The social, political, and religious contributions, of the French 
Protestants in Carolina. Numerous portraits restored from rare 
miniatures and oil paintings. 
THE NEW ENGLAND CLERGY AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Atice M. BaLtpwin Price $3.50 
A ay of ecclesiastical —_ and practice in its relation to 
political theory and action in the New land of Revolutionary 
times. 
THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER, 1670-1732 
By VERNER W. CRANE 
Brown University. 
—A notable contribution to the history of westward expansion in 
colonial times, with South Carolina and British Imperial policy 
as central themes. 
The conflict of nationalities on the far Southern frontier was not 
only Anglo-Spanish but Anglo-French; “not Oswego in 1727 but 
Altamaha in 1721 saw the inception of the British eighteenth cen- 
tury scheme of frontier posts to counteract French expansion.” 
Interlocking with imperial aims was the Carolinian Indian trade— 
a trade hitherto undescribed. The concluding chapters give to the 
foundation of Georgia a perspective on Colonial and Imperial 
strategy as well as British philanthropy. 
GEORGIA AND THE UNION IN 1850 Price $4.50 
By RicHarp Harrison SHRYOCK 
Associate Professor of History in Duke University. 
The policy of Georgia was a highly important factor in the atti- 
tude of the lower South toward the Union in the crisis of 1850. 
The economic and social forces which primarily determined that 
policy are analyzed by Dr. Shryock in such a way as to further 
our knowledge of the “Cotton Kingdom” as well as to explain 
why Georgia preferred Union to -Secession during the critical 
years from 1844 to 1852. 
THE STORY OF DURHAM: CITY OF THE NEW SOUTH 
By KennetH Boyp Price $3.00 
Professor of History in Duke University. 
‘The history of the rise of a southern industrial community of 
peculiar importance written in an interesting manner by a com- 
petent historian with a unique opportunity to know whereof he 
writes. 
THE AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADE 
By Merte E. Currtt Price $3.50 
Associate Professor of History in Smith College. 
The most complete and penetrating analysis of the peace movement 
in the first forty-five years of its activities that has yet been 
written. 
THE GREAT AWAKENING IN VIRGINIA, 1740-1790 
By Westey M. GewEeuR 
Professor of History in American University. : 
A localized treatment of the first popular religious movement 
in American life. Indispensable not only for the origins of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist churches in the South, but 
also for the integration of religion in that region. 
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